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CONSUL SMITH AND HIS WILL. 


Josep, son of William Smith, was British 
€onsul in Venice from 1740 to 1760. He was 
born probably in 1674, not in 1682, the date 
given in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ for the ecclesiastical and the civil 
registers of his death declare him to have 
been ninety-six, or “about” ninety-six, at 
the time of his decease in 1770. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, writing to Lady bute on 
10 October, 1758, says that Smith was 
then eighty-two, which would make him 
ninety-four when he died. He was a 
distinguished connoisseur, and spent forty 
years and upwards in carefully forming 
his collections. He possessed a gallery 
of pictures, the more important being 
works by Canaletto and Sebastiano Ricci; 
the latter he caused to be engraved by 
Liotard, of Geneva; his cabinet of gems 
was edited by Anton Francesco Gori, of 
Florence, in a volume entitled ‘Museum 
Smithianum’; he supplied the capital for 
and drew the profits from the firm of printer- 
publishers ‘‘ Giambattista Pasquali,” a busi- 
ness in which he was interested for twenty- 
four years ; but, above all, his books formed 


the nucleus of what is now known as “the 
King’s Library” at the British Museum. In 
his will, dated 5 April, 1761, he refers to 
negotiations for the sale of his collection to 
King George III. 

Consul Smith lived for fifty years in Venice 
and its neighbourhood. He was at first 
apprenticed to Mr. Thomas Williams, his 
predecessor in the consulate. Williams failed, 
apparently through some fault of Joseph 
Smith, which weighed upon his conscience 
and induced him to insert a clause in his 
will endeavouring to make amends. At 
Mogliano, halfway between Mestre and 
Treviso, Smith owned a house and garden 
of acampo anda half, as appears from the 
return of his property which he made on 
27 September, 1739 (Archivio di Stato, Venice, 
Dieci Savii sopra le Decime a Rialto, Sez. IT. 
Condizioni di Decima, 320, B. I. 308). At 
Mogliano he kept five menservants: Paulo 
Campelli his butler, a coachman, a postilion, 
Antonio Pasqualati, and Santo, the help in 
the garden. In Venice he lived in a house 
which he rented from the noble Lady Elena 
Balbi, for which he paid 270 ducats current 
per annum; and he also occupied another 
house next it belonging to Signor Andrea 
Calichiopoli and his wife, for which he paid 
90 ducats per annum (Dieci Savii sopra le 
Decime, Estimo, 1740). Both houses were 
in the parish of SS. Apostoli in the Calle 
and Corte del Dragan, close to the Palazzo 
Michiel. The Balbi house faced the Grand 
Canal, the Calichiopoli house came behind it 
up the Calle. Smith was thus, in 1740, pay- 
ing 360 ducats current for rent ; as the ducato 
corrente was the ducat of lire 6°4 (see Gallic- 
ciolli, ‘ Delle Memorie Venete,’ s.v. ‘ Ducato’), 
and taking that as equivalent to five shillings, 
his annual rent comes out as 90/. sterling, a 
considerable sum for rent in Venice, but no 
doubt he required space for the housing of 
his collections. But 1740 was the year when 
Smith became Consul, and on the strength of 
his promotion he |e ara to buy the Balbi 
house on 20 April of that year. He made a 
return (Dieci Savii sopra le Decime, Sez. II. 
Condizioni di Decima, 1740, 322, B. I. 310) 
of this purchase, declaring that the house 
was in a bad condition, part of it threatening 
to come down, so that he was obliged to 
undertake a general restoration and to re- 
build in part. In this declaration he promises, 
when the work is finished, to inform the 
Revenue officers whether he intends to let or to 
retain for his own use. He did retain the house, 
and init he died. It is the house he refers to 
in his will as having been “ built” by himself. 
It is now called the Palazzo Valmarana- 


| | 
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Mangilli, and stands at the angle of the Rio 
SS. Apostoli. Its graceful Renaissance fagade 
was given it by Consul Smith from designs 
by Antonio Visentini. 

Smith married first Catherine Tofts the 
singer. She died in 1756, and was buried 
in the Protestant cemetery at San Nicold 
del Lido, where her tomb, with the following 
inscription, may still be seen* :— 

Catherine Tofts 
Uxori incomparabili 
de se bene merenti 
que obiit anno MDCCLVI. 

diutino vexata morbo 
nec unquam displicuit nisi erepta 
Joseph Smith Consul Britannicus 

Meerens fecit. 


Whether the ‘‘diutinus morbus” was _ in- 
sanity, as has been alleged, I do not know. 
Smith’s second wife was Eliza or Elizabeth 
Murray, described by Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu as “a beauteous virgin of forty,” 
who survived him, and buried him on the 
Lido near Catherine Tofts. Smith resigned 
the consulship in 1760, and was succeeded by 
John Udny. 

On 5 April, 1761, he wrote, signed, and 
sealed his will, which I have transcribed ; and 
on 19 March, 1770, he added a codicil. On 
12 July he summoned to his house on the 
Grand Canal the notary Lodovico Gabrieli, 
and consigned to him a sealed packet con- 
taining the will, with instructions to ‘‘ open, 
publish, and prove it” in case of his death. 
On 6 November the following certificate of 
decease was furnished by the sacristan of the 
SS. Apostoli :— 

“ LI” Sigt Giuseppe Smith quondam Guglielmo 
di anni 96 in circa da tabe senile per molti mesi 
visitato come da Fede dell’ Eccellente Conigliano 
Medico Fisico, mori in rye mattina alle ore 16 
Fede in filza No. 39. Abitd nella nostra contrada 
per anni 50. Si seppellira al Lido. Di Chiesa 
sudetto li 6 Novembre, 1770. In fede di che P. 
Gio. Antonio Feruzzi Sagristan.’’— Archivio di 
Stato, Venice, Libro dei Morti della Chiesa Parro- 
chiale e Collegiata di SS. Apostoli, di Venezia. 

The certificate of the sanitary authorities 
is briefer. It runs :— 

“Giusepe Smith quondam Guglielmo @’ anni 96— 
da febre senile molti mesi. Medico “onigliano. 
Mori a ore 16. S. Apostoli.”—Archivio di Stato, 
Venice, Provveditori alla Sanita, Necrologio, 1770. 
Here the cause of death is given as ‘‘ febre 
senile,” in all probability a clerk’s error for 
**tabe senile.” Horatio F. Brown. 

(To be continued.) 


*See Milner-Gibson-Cullum in Miscellanea 
— et Heraldica, Second Series, vol. i. 
Yo. 22. 


LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

On the fly-leaf in a copy of Archbishop 
Usher’s ‘ Annals of the Wards 1658, there is 
written, in a firm, bold hand, the name of 
“Francis Trenchard.” On the blank page 
of the Advertisement leaf adjoining the back 
cover, as well as on the fly-leaf immediatele 
following, there is a long list of books, at thy 
head of which there is written: “A Note 
of all such Books as are in my Study at 
Cuttridge.” The handwriting belongs to 
about the date of the publication of the folio ; 
and while I have been able to trace the 
name of Trenchard of Cutteridge in Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1900, p. 1587, I am sorry 
I cannot spot the name of Francis Trenchard 
himself. That he was the possessor of the 
books in the following list I do not doubt. 
When _ he begins the catalogue the writing 
is clear and easily read, but as he pro- 
ceeds his good goose-quill gets the worse 
for the wear, and in several instances I may 
have transcribed the titles incorrectly. I 
have done my best, however, to avoid this. 
Everything considered, it must be admitted 
that the collector was a man of excellent 
discernment in choosing so many books of 
a solid and informing character ; and, speak- 
ing for myself, I should be glad to have on 
my shelves a number of the items mentioned 
in the following list :— ; 


A Note of all such Books as are in my Study 
at Cuttridge. 


The 1*t Desk. 
Petri Berchorij Opera. 
Monast: Anglican., 2 parts. 
The works of King Charles y° first. 
He[y]lyns Cosmography. 
Davilas Civill warres of France. 
Bakers Chronicle. 
Du [De] Serres History of France. 
The Turkish History. 
Bpp. Halls] Treatises. 
'Taylours Ductor Dubitant. 
Plynys Naturall History. 
S' Walter Rawleighs Hist. of ye World. 
Bp. Andrewes Sermons. 
Encyclopzedi: Philosophie, 2 parts. 
Fuller[s] Church History. 

The 2"! Desk. 
Camdens Brittania, 2 parts. 
Plutarches Philosophy. 
Plutarches Moralls. 
S Walter Rawley. 
Halls Contemplations. 
Livys Roman Hist. 
Hist. of Thucidides. 
Topsells Hist. of 4 footed Beasts. 
The Dyall of Princes. 
Heywood of Angells. 
Sandersons Sermons. 
Camdens Annalls. 
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The New Testament. 

History of the warrs of Italy. 
The Life of Gusman. 

Erasmus. 

The Old Testament. 

The french Academy. 

The History of Flanders. 

The Institution of the Sacrament. 
Willets Commentary on Genesis. 
Montaignes Essayes. 

Sandersons Life of King Charles. 


The 3™ Desk. 
Doct’ Hammond Annot. on y® Psalmes. 
Kings Description of Cheshire. 
Cambdens Elizabeth, Lat. 
The State of Christendome. 
Sandys Travells. 
He[y Jlyns Hist. of the Church. 
Laud & Fishers Conference. 
The Hist. of Presbytery by H. F. 
Bodins Commonwealth. 
The Countesse of Pembrokes Arcadia. 
Bacons Henry the Seventh. 
Wilsons Life of King James. 
Herberts Travells. 
Ushers Body of Divinity. 
Daniels Chronicle. 
Orlando Furioso. 
Lisander & Calista. 
Seldens Mare Clausum. 
Antoninus his Commentary. 
The History of Guicciardin. 
Halls Government. 
The Compleat Ambassadour. 
Mysteryes of State. Scrinia Sacra. 
Ephemeris Parliamentariz. 
A Declaration of the late Tumults by Charles 
rst 


Fullers Holy warre. 

Cornelius Tacitus, 2 parts. 
Bacons Resuscitation. 
Hookers Kclesiasticall Polyty. 
Stradas Low Country warrs. 
Ovids Metamorphoses, 2 parts. 
Brownes Vulgar Errours. 
Cowleys Poems. 

The Life of Lewis the 13". 
Riverius his Physick. 
Generall Dictionary. 
Morisons Itenerary. 

The life of Henry the eighth. 


The Desk. 


Descartes, two volumes. 

Barclays Argenis Engl., 3 volumes. 
Scrinia Sacra. 

Calvins Institutes. 

The life of S' Thomas Moore. 
Blundeviles Exercises. 

Boyles Experiments of Air. 
Powers Microscopicall Observations. 
Leicesters Commonwealth. 
Mountagues Appeall to Cesar. 
Certamen Religiosum. 

The Hist. of Indepen[den ]cy. 
Donnes Letters. 


Long Parlment Speeches. 

Observations on the Roman Emperours. 
The Analysis of Honour. 

Grotius of warre & peace, 2 parts. 
Englands Worthies. 


The Life of Oliver Cromwell. 

A practical] discourse of Prayer. 

The Diurnall Occurrences of the L: Parl. 
Bacons Essays. 

Roman Antiquities, 2 parts. 

Sucklins Poems. 

Lithgowes Travells. 

A Collection of Parl. Occurrences. 
“Towells Letters. 

The Tryall of the Regisides of C: y® 1™*, 
Donnes selfe Homicide. 

Ushers Answer to a Jesuite. 

Hammonds Reveiw [sic] on the New Testament. 
Balzacks Letters. 

The Abridgment of Stow. 


The 5 Desk. 
2 Dictionaries. 


Taylours Practice of Repentance. 
The Summe of Christian Religion. 
Browne(s] Vulgar Errours. 
The History of Justin. 
Maines Sermons. 
Hammonds Discourse of Gods Grace, &c. 
Witts Interpreter. 
The 2"' Part of Hudibras. 
Bramhalls Answer to Hobbs. 
Occasionall Reflections. 
Culpeppers 
The Arcadian Princesse. 
Balsacks Letters. 
Parlment Speeches, 2 parts. 
Donnes Sermons. 4 
Surveyours Dialouge [sic]. 
Pamplets. 
Brerewoods Enquiries. 
The Accedence of Armory. 
Three Worlds England. 
Boultons Lectures. 
The Hist. of Waldenses & Albingens [sic]. 
The Theatre of Gods judgments. 
The Orthodox foundation. 
Ortelius his Epitome. 
Hist. of y* 10 persecutions. 
Charltones thankfull Remembrances. 
Birth of Man. 
Eng. Heroicall Epistles, 2. 
The life of Edward y® 6. 
Smith[s] Commonwealth. 
Mathematicall Recreations. 
Butlers Bees. 
The City Purchaser (?). 
Machiavills discourses. 
The H. of Mary queene of S. 
Halls Cases of Conscience. 
Sermons. 
Donnes Poems. 
Rawleighs Ghost. 
Bramhalls Church of England. 
Astroll. judgment, &c. 
Mrs. Phylipps poems. 
Hammonds Fundamentalls. 
Stapletons Juvenall. 
The life of Sejanus. 
A patterne of Chatechesticall [s:c] Doct. 
Wottons Collections. 
Taylours Holy Liveing. 
Herberts Poems. 

The 6" Desk. 
Cornelius Agrippa. 
Usheri 
Seenecee Oper. 
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Cluverius 
Florilegium. 

Greeke Test., two. 
Ovids Metam., two. 
Antiquit. Hiberniv. 
Isocratis Scripta. 
System 
Megirus 
Eleanchus Mot., &e. (2). 
Janua Ling. 

French Grammer. 
Smetius. 

Keckermans Geomet. 
De Sapient. gypt. 
‘Tullies Epistles. 
Sennert. Epist. (7). 
Horrace, Juvenall, &c. 
De Precedentia Reg. 
Seneca. 

French Dialougues. 
Virgills, two. 

Ovid[s] Epistles, two. 
Bellum Jugurt. 
Latine Bibles, two. 
Dialog. Sacr. 

Greek Grammer, two. 
Livies Orations. 
Summa Ethicze. 
Plynys Epistles. 
Homer. 


A. 


We hope to print shortly a note by Mr. F. J. 
on‘ x Library of Charles I.’s Reign.’ ] 


ROBERT GREENE’S PROSE WORKS. 
(See ante, pp. 1, 81, 162.) 


12. “Though Polypus chaunge his hue, yet 
‘the Salamander keepeth his coulour” (73). 
“Though the Polipe chaungeth colour every 
houre, yet the Saphyre,” &c., ‘Mamillia 
(ii. 61); and at 17, 180, &e., passim in Greene. 

13. “Who more traiterous to Phillis then 
Demophoon? yet hee a traveller. Who more 
perjured to Dido then neas? and he a 
straunger......Who more false to Ariadne 
then Theseus? yet he a sayler. Who more 
fickle to Medea then Jason? yet he a starter” 
(77). We have these couples, the four to- 
gether, in Greene: “ Howe trustie was Theseus 
‘to re Ariadne?) Demophoon dissembled 
with Phillis and yet she died constant. 
/Eneeas a verie stragler, yet Dido never 
founde halting. Jason without faith, and 
yet Medea never fleeting,” Mamillia ’ (ii. 225); 
‘and the combinations of couples three at a 
time, or two at a time, occur in every tract. 
See ‘Mamillia’ a pp. 264, 283; ‘Tri- 

meron’ (iii. 163), 
being nipped on the head, 
with a pale countenaunce as though his soule 
had forsaken his body, replyed as followeth” 
(95). “ He stoode as if he had with Medusa’s 


head beene turned to a stone......nypped on 


the pate with this newe mischaunce,” ‘ Ma- 
millia’ (ii. 22); “So nipped on the pate with 
this last clause that hee stoode like one trans- 
formed by Meduse’s head into a stone,” 
‘Tritameron, Second Part’ (iii. 145). ‘* Head ” 
occurs vil. 115. This is a regular Greenism, 
and is of interest from its use by Shakespeare 
in ‘Measure for Measure,’ where I have not 
seen it properly ee He uses it with 
reference to a fowl of some sort, and the 
earliest use I have of it is of killing a hen 
or partridge in North’s ‘ Doni’s Philosophie,’ 
1570. Greene uses the phrase very often (see 
Grosart’s ‘ Index’). pach it is in Nashe and 
in Beaumont and Fletcher. ‘* He was nipped 
in the head like a bird” is in ‘Thomas of 
Reading,’ 1590. 

15. “ Though Curio bee as hot as a toast, 
yet Euphues is as colde as a clocke” (106). 
‘*Their talke burnes as hotte as the mount 
“Etna, when as their affection is as cold as a 
clock,” * Mamillia’ (ii. 66). And for the other 
simile in Lyly: ‘If thou be as hot as ye 
Mount .4tna, faine thy selfe as colde as the 
hil Caucasus ” (117). ‘* When he faineth Etna 
he proveth Caucasus,” * Mamillia’ (ii. 263). 

Here *Euphues to Ephebus’ takes up 
eighty pages. It is dull reading, or at any 
rate Greene found it so, and I have made 
no reference to it. Dr. Dowden has pointed 
out that it is a translation of Plutarch ‘On 
Education.’ See note at p. 479 in Arber. 

16. “And in this I resemble the Lappwing. 
who fearing his young ones to be destroyed 
by passengers, flyeth with a false cry farre 
from their nestes, making those that looke 
for them seeke where they are not” (214). 
“Thought to shadow his fault with a false 
colour, & with the Lapwing to cry farthest 
off from her nest,” ‘Tritameron of Love’ (iii. 
78). And again in ‘ Penelope's Web’ (v. 192), 
1587, and in ‘Alcida’ (ix. 102). The intro- 
duction of this metaphor seems to be due 
to Lyly, and there was no greater favourite 
with the Elizabethan poets ; which redounds 
to their credit, since it had truth ‘in its 
favour. 

17. ‘I will not deny, but that I am one 
of those Poets which the painters faine to 
come unto Homer's bason, there to lap up 
that he doth cast up” (215). Greene is nicer : 
‘* Every one dippes not his finger with Homer 
in the bason,” * Mourning Garment’ (ix. 221). 

18. “The Image of a Prince stampt in 
copper goeth as currant, and a Crow may cry 
Ave Cesar without any rebuke” (256). 
“ Ceesar’s crow durst never cry, Ave, but when 
she was pearked on the Capitoll,” ‘ Pandosto’ 
(iv. 231); “If the Cobler hath taught thee to 
say Ave Cesar, disdain not thy tutor, because 
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thou pratest in a King’s chamber,” ‘ Never 
too Late’ (viii. 132). 

19. “Satirus, not knowing what fire was, 
wold needs embrace it, and was burned” (259). 
“Canst thou not drawe nie the fire and 
warme thee, but thou must with Satyrus 
kisse it and burne thee?” ‘ Arbasto’ (iii. 192). 

20. “And therefore me thinketh, the time 
were but lost, in pullyng Hercules’ shoe uppon 
an Infant’s foot” (258). ‘**To use this reason 
in this case is to puli on Hercules’ hose 
on a childe’s foot,” ‘Tritameron’ (iii. 68) ; 
“Dallie how you list, Hercules’ shoo will 
never serve a childe’s foote,’ ‘ Penelope’s 
Web’ (v. 229); ‘So, least I should shape 
Hercules’ shoo for a childe’s foote, I commit 
your worship to the Almightie,” ‘ Perimedes’ 
(vii. 6). 

21. ‘* Bewitched like those that viewe the 
head of Medusa, or the Viper tyed to the 
bough of the Beech tree, which keepeth him 
in a dead sleepe, though it beginne with a 
sweete slumber” (269). ‘‘ Beautie...... bringeth 
such extreame delight to the heart, so that as 
the Viper being tyed to a Beech tree, falleth 
into a slumber, so diverse......have stoode as 
though with Medusa’s head they had bin 
turned to a stone,” ‘ Mamillia’ (ii. 283). 

22. ‘* For as ye precious stone Sandastra 
hath nothing in outward appearance but that 
which seemeth blacke, but being broken 
poureth forth beames lyke the sunne: so 
vertue,” &c. (282). “ But sith [ hope, Petronius, 
thou wilt prove like the stone Sandastra, 
which outwardlie is rough, but inwardly full 
of glistring beames,” ‘ Mamillia’ (ii. 295). 
From Pliny. 

23. “ There is astone in the floud of Thracia, 
yat whosoever findeth it is never after grieved” 
(317). ‘*The propertie of the Thracian stone; 
for who toucheth it, is exempted from griefe,” 
‘James the Fourth’ (xiii. 290). 

24. “ But as that rude Poette Cherilus hadde 
nothing to be noted in his verses, but onely 
the nameof Alexander...... So Euphues hathno 
one thing,” &c. (321). “ As the Poet Cherillus 
had nothing to be praised in his verses but 
the name of Alexander, so he hath nothing,” 
&e., ‘Mamillia’ (ii. 293). 

25. “It is a mad Hare yat will be caught 
with a Taber, and a foolishe bird that staieth 
the laying salt on hir taile, and a blinde goose 
that commeth to the Foxe’s sermon, Euphues 
is not entangled with Philautus’ charmes” 
(327). “It is a mad Hare, Arbasto, that will 
be caught with a Taber, a greedie fish that 
commeth to a bare hooke, a blind goose that 
runneth to the foxe’s sermon, and shee a 


loving foole,” &c., ‘ Arbasto’ (iii. 208-9), 
26. “If I should say......anything, then 


would you boast that I would be woed, for 
that castles that come to parleie and women: 
that delight in courting, are willing to yeelde” 
(334). **Syr, quoth she, although the common. 
proverb saieth that the Citie [generally 

‘Town ”] which comes to parle and the woman 

that lendes an attentive eare, the one is soon 

sacked, and the other is easilye gayned,” 

Mamillia’ (ii. 63). 

27. “Camilla......to Philautus...... 
women are to be drawen by their coyned an 
counterfait conceipts as the straw is by the 
Amber or the yron by the Loadstone, or the 
gold by the minerall Chrysocolla......as little 
agreement shal there be between us as is 
betwixt the Vine and the Cabish, the Oke 
and the Olyve tree,...... the yron and Thea- 
medes......But if thou attempt againe to wring 
water out of the Pommice, thou shalt...... 
augment thy shame and my severitie” (372- 
374). ‘* Doralicia to Arbasto...... Dost thou 
thinke I will be drawne by thy counterfaite 
conceites, as the strawe by the iet, or as the 
gold by the minerall chrysocolla? no, no, if 
thou seekest to obtaine favour at my hands, 
thou doest strive to wring water out of the 
Pummyce, and doest worke the meanes to 
increase thine owne shame and my severitie : 
for as by instinct of nature there is a secret 
hate betweene the vine and the cabash, be- 
tweene the boxe and the goord, and betweene: 
iron and ye Theamides, so in my minde I 
feele,” &c., ‘ Arbasto’ (iii. 236-7). Lyly got 
some of this from Pliny. 

28. “Not farre differing from the natures. 
of Dragons, who, sucking bloud out of the 
Elephant, kill him, and with the same poyson 
themselves” (372). ‘*He playeth like the 
Dragon, who, sucking bloud out of the Ele- 
phant, kylleth him, and wyth the same 
poisoneth hir selfe,” ‘ Arbasto’ (iii. 220). 

29. **No......[vory so tough but seasoned 
with Zutho it may be ingraven” (382). Ver- 
batim in ‘ Arbasto’ (iii. 215); and repeated 
in ‘Alcida’ (ix. 34), “ Zutho” becoming. 
“Zathe” in the latter. This has been men- 
tioned above in Greene’s repetition of himself. 

30. “ Hard is the choice, fayre Ladye, when 
one is compelled eyther by silence to dye with 
greefe, or by writing to live with shame” 
(354-5, and 425). This is a very old senti- 
ment, occurring in Euripides, in the Latin 
Vulgate (Book of Tobit), in Rabelais, i. 39, 
and Malory’s ‘Morte d’Arthur.’ But Euphues. 
gave it a fresh lease of life, since Ben Jonson 
quotes from it verbatim (‘Every Man out of 
his Humour,’ V. vii.). And Burton (‘ Anat. of 
Melancholy,’ ed. 1854, p. 609) refers to Euphues 
for it. “The choice is hard, Madame Dora- 
licia (quoth I), where the partie is compelled 
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either by silence to die with griefe, or by 
unfolding his mind, to live with shame,” 
* Arbasto’ (iii. 216), 1584; and again, ‘Carde 
of Fancie’ (iv. 176). 

thy mallice shall want 
might, wherein thou shalt resemble the ser- 
and Porphirius, who is full of poison, but 

eing toothlesse hehurteth none but himselfe” 
(372). This has occurred before in Lyly (224). 
“Whatsoever his mind was, his hath 
wanted might, wherin he resembleth the 
serpent Porphirius, who is full of poison, but 
being toothlesse hurteth none but him selfe,” 
* Arbasto’ (iii. 220). 


though she were not touched. I but fire can-not be 
hydden in the flaxe with-out smoake, nor Muske in 
the bosome with-out smell, nor love in the breast 
with-out suspition ” (425). 

There is here an early and interesting refer- 
ence to the maidenhair fern (Adiantum), 
nearly two centuries prior to the first in 
‘N.E.D.’ (Phillips). The Draconites and 
lapidary is from Pliny, grievously altered and 
spoiled. Greene's alterations here are very 
interesting, so much so that he must be 
quoted in full. The tree Alpina (Alpya, 
Aipyna) he got from Euphues (307) in another 
connexion. Greene uses this tree as a peg to 
hang several sentiments upon. 

**Ah, Myrania, ah, wretched Myrania......I per- 
ceyve when the vine riseth it wreatheth about the 
Elme: when the hop groweth high it hath neede of 
a poale, and when virgins waxe in yeares they fol- 
lowe y‘ which belongeth to their youth. Love, love, 
me dissemble thy love, though it shorten thy life : 
for better it were to die with greefe, than live with 
shame. Thespringe is full of water, yet is not seene. 
The leafe of y* tree Alpyna, though it bee wet, 
Jooketh alwayes drie, and a wise lover [verbatim to 
**guspicion”’]...... for as the stone Draconites can by 
no meanes bee pollished unlesse the Lapidarie burne 
‘it, so thy mynde can by no medicine bee cured un- 
lesse Arbasto ease it: alas Arbasto, sweete Arbasto!” 


— the Anatomie of Fortune’ (iii. 216-17), 
The alteration of “sponge” to ‘‘springe,” 
with the omission of Lyly’s pronoun ‘it,” 
referring to the water, is a crafty one—to 
Save an infringement of copyright. 

33. “In drawing of an English man ye 


paynter setteth him downe naked, having in 
ye one hande a payre of sheeres, in the other 
a piece of cloath” (437) [ready to adopt an 
country’s fashion. From Andrew Borda, 1542]. 
Lyly refers to this elsewhere (118, 152). 
‘* Almost as fantasticke as the English Gentle- 
man that is painted naked with a paire of 
sheeres in his hande, as not being resolved 
after what fashion to have his coat cut,” 
‘Farewell to Follie’ (ix. 253). ‘This became 
a stock quotation, and I think Stubbes 
(‘Anatomie of Abuses,’ 1583) anticipates 
Greene. Perhaps others anticipated Lyly. 
It is in Hall's ‘Satires,’ Dekker’s ‘Seven 
Deadly Sinnes,’ Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,’ Webster, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
others. 

If imitation be flattery, we see that Greene 
at once announced his admiration for Lyly. 
He went at Euphuism as soon as it was 
hatched, like the lapwing with the shell on 
its head, to use their own expression. I be- 
lieve the first written praise of Lyly by name 
(Greene never praises him by name), for 
‘Euphues,’ was by William Webbe in his 
‘Discourse of English Poetrie,’ 1586, quoted 
by Fairholt (Lyly’s ‘Dramatic Works’). One 
of Lyly’s plays, ‘The Woman in the Moone,’ 
is nearly free from the taint. It appears to 
have preceded ‘Euphues’ in composition, 
though not acted till later. Sir Philip Sidney 
refers unmistakably to Lyly’s ‘ Euphues’ in 
‘ Astrophel and Stella ? (21581-4), Sonnet iii. : 
Let dainty wits cry on the sisters nine, 

That bravely maskt, their fancies may be told ; 
Or Pindar’s apes flaunt they in phrases fine, 
Enamelling with pied flowers their thoughts of 


old; 
Or da let them in statelier glory shine, 
Ennobling new-found tropes with problems old ; 
Or with strange similes enrich each line 
Of herbs or beasts which Inde or Afric hold: 
For me, in sooth, no Muse but one I know, 
Phrases and problems from my reach do grow. 

avers * English Garner,’ vol. i. p. 504. 

Perhaps this is the greatest testimony to 
its popularity that Euphuism received. 
But it is noticeable how free from it 
Sidney’s ‘Arcadia’ keeps throughout. The 
‘Arcadia’ has, 9 its own whim- 
sicalities of style, but they are not so 
insistent as to be offensive, and there is 
always a beautiful thought beneath the 
iteration, or grammatical declension of a 
master-word, recurring sometimes in droves 
in a single sentence. Sidney had none of 
this in his earlier prose ; and this brings to 
my notice a still earlier reference by him 
to Lyly’s ‘Euphues.’ At least so I under- 
stand the following passage in ‘An Apologie 
for Poetrie’ (Arber, pp. 68, 69), which is 
attributable to the date 1581 :— 


| 

|_| 

32. “Ah, Camilla, ah, wretched wench Camilla, | 

I perceive now, that when the Hoppe groweth high 

it must have a pole......when the Vine riseth it 

wreatheth about ye Elme, when virgins waxe in | 

yeares, they follow that which belongeth to their 

appetites, love, love ’......Foras the stone Draconites | 

can by no meanes be polished unlesse the Lapidarie | 

burne it, so the minde of Camilla can by no meanes | 

be cured, except Surius ease it......1 but, Camilla, | 

dissemble thy love, though it shorten thy lyfe, for | 

better it were to dye with griefe, then lyve with | 

shame. The Spunge is full of water, yet it is not | 

seene, the hearbe Adyaton [Adianton], though it be | 

wet, looketh alwayes drye, and a wise lover, be she | 

: never so much tormented, behaveth_hirselfe as | 
( 
} "4 
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“Now for similitudes, in certaine printed dis- 
courses, I thinke all Herbarists, all stories of 
Beasts, Foules and Fishes, are rifled up, that they 
come in multitudes to waite upon any of our con- 
ceits; which certainly is as absurd a surfet to the 
eares, as is possible: for the force of a similitude, 
not being to prove anything to a contrary Disputer, 
but onely to explane to a willing hearer, when that 
is done, the rest is a most tedious pratling,” &c. 
There is nothing complimentary here, and 
the reference must surely be to Lyly’s two 
works. I do not know if either this or 
Sidney’s other reference has been previously 
cited. H. C. Hart. 
(To be continued.) 


DEKKER's ‘GuLL’s Hornpook.’ (See ante, 
p- 163.)\—At this reference Mr. H. C. Hart 
draws attention to a “very quaint misprint” 
in this book, “flawes that (like the Mole on 
Hatten’s cheeke, being 0s amor'is,) stuck upon 
it......and made it looke most lovely,” and 
he quotes Grosart’s note to the effect that 
“certainly the Lord Chancellor, Hatton, was 
meant.” As Mr. Hart says he has not Nott’s 
edition to refer to, I will venture to quote 
that editor’s note for his information :— 

**A scholar of no mean judgment persuades him- 
self, that Helen’s cheek were the words intended; a 
mole being esteemed an ornament to a pretty face. 
Another of equal acumen fancies, and perhaps he 
is right, that allusion is made to some celebrated 
fair-one of the day, whose name was Hatten, and 
who had a very conspicuous mole. How much the 
Easterns prized this beauty-spot may be seen from 
an ode of the Persian poet Hafez, who, ‘for the 
dark mole on his mistress’s cheek, would give all 
the wealth of Samarcand and Bokhara.’ Fatches, 
once so much worn, originated in the imitation of 
this graceful stamp of nature. But I rather think 
some singularly marked personage, at tkat time 
well-known, was here intended. John Taylor, the 
water-poet, Decker’s contemporary, records Richard 
and George Hatton, to whom he dedicateshis poem 
of the ‘Thief’; but, in all his balderdash, he does 
aot mention the mo/e on the cheek of either, which 
he was very likely to have done. Sir Christopher 
Hatton could hardly have been designaied, as he 
died eighteen years before Decker wrote tae present 
tract; and, had any such Ciceronian stamp belonged 
20 his face, various writers would have noticed it.” 


I have two very interesting copies of this 
edition of ‘ The Gull’s Hornbook,’ one con- 
sisting of the proof-sheets, with numerous 
corrections by Dr. Nott, and a few by John 
Mathew Gutch, for whom the book was 
reprinted, and the other bearing the book- 
ae of Joseph Haslewood, FS.A., and 
-M. Gutch. Mr. Haslewood made a very 
careful collation of this edition with the 
reissue of 1674, which was enttled, ‘The 
Young Gallant’s Academy,’ and ias marked 
with red ink all the variations o/ the latter. 
Many of these variations are intsresting, the 


text being brought up to date—for instance, 
in the place of “It is no more like the old 
theatre du monde than old Paris Garden is 
like the King’s Garden at Paris” of the old 
edition, we have in the later one, “ It is now 
no more like the old theatre du monde than 
the Bear Garden is like St. James his 
Parke,” and a little further on ‘* Mullineux 
his globe” is altered into “the ordinary 
globe.” But in neither of these copies is any 
reference made to “ Hatten’s” mole, beyond 
the note that I have quoted. 

It was reserved for Mr. R. B. McKerrow, in 
the scholarly edition of ‘The Gull’s Horn- 
book’ which has lately been issued from the 
De La More Press (“ King’s Classics” series), to 
make the needful correction in the text, which 
he does on the authority of the passage in 
Lyly’s ‘Euphues’ which is quoted by Mr. 
Hart. The passage should, therefore, run: 
“Like the mole on Helen’s cheek, being cos 
anoris.” Mr. McKerrow says he adopts this 
emendation after some hesitation ; but it is 
obviously correct. The frequent spellin 
“ Hellen ” might easily be misprint 
“ Hatten,” and it is evident that the phrase 
in Dekker was a literary commonplace among 
the classicists of his day. W. F. PkipEAux. 


Cuasseur.—The Westminster Gazette asks 
why this functionary in a French hotel is so 
named and specially clothed, and wishes to 
know how the word came in. The institution 
is German. Every great German family had, 
and every great Russian family still has, its 
chasseur, who wears green, and, when on 
duties not connected with the supply of 
game, a cocked hat and feathers. In Russia 
the town variety of the article has gradually 
become the “carriage footman.” Every 
private sledge on the Nevski has the chasseur, 
in uniform and cocked hat and feathers, 
by the side of the coachman, who wears 
the Russian national costume. The German 
hotels followed the German families, and 
France first adopted the custom when French 
hotels fell into German hands. D. 


Isaac JOHNSON, OF MASSACHUSETTS.—In 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ xxx. 15, there is a short account 
of Isaac Johnson, one of the founders of 
Massachusetts, wherein nothing is said of his 
ancestry. On 5 April, 1623, Isaack Johnson, 
of Sempringham, gent., et. twenty-two, had 
a licence to marry Lady Arbella ffynes, of 
the same, spinster, wt. 22; and consent is 

iven by his grandfather, Rob. Johnson, 

.D., Archdeacon of Leicester, and by her 
mother, the Countess of Lincoln (Gibbons, 
‘Lincoln Marriage Licences,’ 1888, p. 108). 
The Archdeacon was the founder of the 
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schools at Oakham and Uppingham; for 
him see ‘D.N.B.,’ xxx. 26. Isaac was 
baptized at St. John’s, Stamford, in 1601, 
and Mr. Gibbons has given further particu- 
lars in his ‘ Visitation of Lincolnshire,’ 1898, 
p. 255. W. C. B. 


‘Tue First Earrinc.’—Some time in 1903, 

I think (my numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ for that 
year are now bound and in England, so that 

cannot verify this), I made a small con- 
tribution relating to the French phrase or 
proverb * I] faut souffrir pour étre belle,” in 
which I referred to an engraving bearing the 
title of ‘The First Earring’ as being, I be- 
lieved, from a painting by Sir Edwin Landseer. 
During a recent visit to England I came 
across this very engraving, and discovered 
that it way not from Landseer, but from Sir 
David Wilkie, R.A., and that it was engraved 
by W. Chevalier, and dedicated to John, 
Duke of Bedford. 

In the firm assurance that ‘N. & Q.’ is 
nothing if not accurate, I venture, in sincere 
penitence, to offer this correction. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


(The year is right. The article appeared at 9 


xii. 352. ] 


CyprirepiumM. — That the name of this 


genus of orchids is derived from Kvzpis= | 


Venus and zod.ov, dim. of zovs, a foot, used 
for a covering to the foot, z.e., slipper, there 


is no sufficient reason to doubt. In the. 
Dictionary,’ however, the) 
suggestion is made that the second part of | 
the word is “ more probably from zediov, a) 
plain.” There does not seem much sense in| 
this, and Dr. Murray in the ‘N.E.D.’ thinks | 


Encyclopedic 


that the word is a corruption of Cypripodium. 
The labellum of the flower has a resemblance 
to a shoe or slipper; hence it is called the 
lady’s slipper, in French “sabot de Notre- 
Dame,” and in German “ Frauenschuh.” 

W. T. Lynn. 


Hurstmonceavx Castite.—I1 copy the 
following from 7he Times of 14 August :— 


“The Estates Gazette says: — Hurstmonceaux 
Castle, built of brick in the time of Henry VI. by 
Sir Roger de Fiennes, the largest and oldest baronial 
mansion of the kind in England, together with 182 
acres of the surrounding beautifully timbered park, 
has come into the market, and is now being offered 
by private treaty by Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, 
Farmer_& Bridgewater. The castle fell into decay 
about 1777, but it remains a most interesting speci- 
men of the fortified mansion of the later feudal 
times, with its great flanking towers, watch turrets, 
and courtyards.’ ” 


F. E. R. Pottarp-UrquHart. 
Craigston Castle, Turriff, N.B. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘THe Barre, or THE Carts.’—Informa- 
tion is sought as to the references in the 
following pamphlet. Likely authorities in 
Ulster have been tried without success :— 

**The Famous Battel of the Catts, in the Pro- 
vince of Ulster. June 25. 1668. In the Savoy, 
Printed by 'T. Newcomb in the Year, 1668.” 4to, 
pp. Il (in verse). 

We learn that 
| It was the Lyyptian God, the Ratt 
| Trapan’d the poor Ultonian Catt. 

The number of the latter was 
Three hundred Catts on Ulsters shore. 
Apparently, but not quite clearly, their 
‘leader was “the Tibert.” Of the Ratts, the 
| “biggest”? was named Rattamountain ; “their 
| 


agitator” was Mac-Ratt. They agreed 

That with the Mice we are content 

To share the Spoil and Government, 
Ireland, with Highland aid, was to become 
Isle of Ratts,” under Rattamountain, 
at Rattibone, otherwise Bonratty. It is 
remarked that 
If from the Hnglish Catts you'll win 

Trophies, with Jre/and first begin. 
The concluding couplet, which does not 
seem to fit on to anything that precedes, 
runs thus :— 

For now or never we must stickle 
When Playhouse turns to Conventicle. 
The precise date in the title-page appears 

to point to some definite occurrence, which 
the present writer has not been able to 
identify. The lampoon seems to be politico- 
religious; but, in the absence of further 
informa:ion, conjectural assignment of the 
designations Catts, Ratts, and Mice is rather 
blind wak. V.HILICLY. 


Frenct Revotution Potrery.—Can any 
of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ give me infor- 
mation as to the place of manufacture and 
the purpose of some rough earthenware 
glazed pates which are apparently French, 
but were'ately purchased at Torquay ? 

The earliest date is 1783; the design, a 
man witha scythe, and lying on the ground 
a cannon,bayonet, and banner. The mottc 
is Paix «t Travail.” 

A secont is dated 1790, and has a V (per- 
haps a mison’s square) with a sword, point 
downward; rising from it. Above, crossed 


branches, vith the letter G in the middle. 
At the tops half sun. 
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Another is dated 1789. Design, a pike and 
bayonet, with a pole surmounted with a cap 
of liberty. The motto “VV la liberté.” 

One, with the date 1791, has a design of a 
man holding a cloth in both hands, raised 
archwise over his head. The motto “Vivre 
libre ou mourir.” 

Two others are dated 1792. One has an 
oval shield containing a scythe ; from behind 
the shield on both sides appear cannons. 
At the top of the shield “II,” and below 
(apparently) C.D. The other has a figure of 
a man, seated, and holding a scroll inscribed 
“*a ca ira”; above is the motto “ Le patriote 
satisfait..” 

Two others dated 1793, one with a tree 
surmounted with a cap of liberty and a 
tricolour banner. ‘‘ Liberte ou la mort” is 
the motto. The other has a cannon on its 
carriage, with tricolour banner and cap of 
liberty, and the motto “a ca ira.” 

There are two undated—one with a female 
figure holding a pole surmounted with a cap 
of liberty, and below “VV la liberté.” On 
the other the design is a house exhibiting a 
sign inscribed ‘* Hétel de la paix,” and a man 
pointing to it, and with the motto “Je 
desire y arriver.” J. F. R. 

Godalming. 


Brovcwam Castie.—I shall feel much 
obliged if any reader will tell me whether 
there are any books relating to the history 
of Brougham Castle, on the junction of the 
rivers Eamont and Lowther. Who is the 
present owner of this ruin? 

S. BrrnBaum. 


Icetanpic Dictionary.—I cannot find that 
there is a compendious dictionary of Icelandic 
to be got in London. We sadly want an 
epitome of Cleasby-Vigfusson, which no 
doubt will come in due time. Perhaps some 
correspondent can let me know if there is 
any prospect of it. Epwarp SMITH. 


GrpBeEts.—It is rather curious nowadays to 
hear of a gibbet yet existing along a high 
road. I write this at Hindhead, Surrey, 
where there is a ‘Gibbet Hill,” now distin- 
guished by a tall and handsome Iona cross, 
reared in 1851, on the site of the gibbet 
which formerly awed travellers passing it 
on the Portsmouth Road. 

But we read to-day that somewhere among 
the Cheviot Hills General Booth and his 
motoring party passed ‘“‘a gibbet, on a hilla 
few yards from the road, from the arm of 
which was suspended a block of wood, carved 
into the shape of a face with a horrible leer- 
ing smile. In the wind the head swung to 


and fro as we sped down the hill” (Dazly 
Telegraph, p. 8, Aug. 28). 

The face, or head, and its purpose need ~ 
further explanation. But I would ask if any 
veritable gibbets of the olden time are yet 


known to exist on high roads. 
W. L. Rurron. 


“QO! ror A BOOKE.” (See 3™ §. iv. 288; 
7h S. xii. 489 ; S. i. 99, 219.)— 
O! for a booke and a shadie nooke 
Eyther in-a-doore or out, 
With the grene leaves whisp’ring overhede 
Or the streete cryes all about. 

The non-success attending two previous 
inquiries on this subject may be partly due 
to the extreme obscurity surrounding the 
printed source. 

A generation ago a volume of early Eng- 
lish poems and ballads passed through my 
hands, of which; unfortunately, I retained 
no record, save that it contained the above 
lines, which I transcribed at the time with 
others. I should now be grateful to any one 
who can recall the title or author of the 
volume in question. 

The poem is referred to as an “ old English 
song” by Lord Avebury in ‘Pleasures of 
Life, and by Ireland, to whom I sent the 
lines for inclusion in his ‘ Enchiridion.’ 

Wm. JAGGARD. 

139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


SpanisH Verse.— Where can I obtain a 
volume of translations from the Spanish 
by Archdeacon Churton, from which Mr. 
Fitzmaurice - Kelly so often quotes in his 
‘Spanish Literature’? At Mr. Heinemann’s 
suggestion, I wrote to Mr. Kelly many moons 
ago, but up to the present aly 05 no 


reply. 


CuMBERMERE there a cartulary 
of Cumbermere Abbey, Cheshire, in existence 
in separate form, MS. or otherwise? If so, 
where? S. B. BERESFORD. 

76, Cambridge Road, Ilford. 


Lopce, Utster Kine or Arms.—In the 
British Museum MS. Department are several 
volumes of Lodge’s manuscripts (Add. MSS. 
23693-23702), which, being for the most part 
written in shorthand, are unreadable by the 
ordinary student. Can any reader tell me 
whose system it is, and if a key to it is 
obtainable ? FITZGERALD. 


AMERICAN War VeERSES.—Can you 
or one of your numerous readers furnish me 
with the words of a poem which appeared 
during the progress of the American Civil 
War? It related to a period when the feel- 
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ings of the combatants had become par- 
ticularly embittered—so much so that in 
some cases the ordinary usages of “ civilized” 
warfare were departed from, sentries being 
shot by one side or the other. 

The m referred to was found on the 
body of a sentry or picket who had been 
shot in the circumstances described. It com- 
menced thus :— 

All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 
Except now and then a stray picket 

Is shot as he walks to and fro on his beat, 
By a rifleman hid in the thicket. EH 


Srr Francis DRAKE AND CHIGWELL Row. 
—There is a local tradition that Sir Francis 
Drake resided in Chigwell Row, Essex. The 
residence, or a part of it, remains, and is 
called Grove House, formerly the Great 
White House. Not far from this is a house 
called Bowls, erected upon a piece of ground 
used for a bowling-green. With this Sir 
Francis Drake's name is associated. Can any 
of your correspondents establish this tradi- 
tion ? G. 


Dupiey Arms.—What were the arms born® 
by Sir Robert Dudley (1573-1649), who 
assumed the titles of Duke of Northumber- 
land and Earl of Warwick ? A. T. M 


Naprer Tanpy.-—I want information 
about the career of James Napper Tandy, 
who took part in the French expedition to 
Ireland in 1798, was delivered up to the 
English by the Hamburgers in 1799, and was 
liberated in 1802. What was his history 
previous to 1798 ? W. D. Sprincerr. 

St. Matthew’s Vicarage, 67, Brixton Hill, S.W. 

[Have you consulted the life in ‘D.N.B.’?] 


SHAKESPEARE ‘PROFESSION OF FartH.’— 
Where is the manuscript of the ‘ Profession 
of Faith’ of John Shakspere, first printed by 
Edmond Malone in his 1790 edition? I have 
been told that it is now in the Shakspere 
Library at Weimar, but have been unable to 
confirm the statement. JOHN MALONE. 

Players’ Club, New York. 

THE 


GENEALOGICAL AND  HIsToRICAL 


Society or Great Britain.—Sims, in his | P® 


‘Manual for the Genealogist,’ refers to the 
above, founded, as he says, in 1853, “for 
the elucidation and compilation of Family 
History, Lineage, and Biography, and for 
authenticating and illustrating the same.” 
In the course of a fairly long and wide 
acquaintance with genealogical literature 
and the collectionsof genealogical antiquaries, 
I cannot say that I have ever met with an 

other references to this Society, or with 


anything produced by its secretary, “Rycroft 
ve, Esq ” 

“No profit,” says Sims, ‘is made by the 
Society in any of its transactions, except by 
the sale of its publications to non-sub- 
scribers.” This must have been the secret of 
its early demise. We learn further that the 
Committee of Research met every Monday 
at 18, Charles Street, St. James’s Square, its 
duties being ‘‘ to make researches relating to 
Genealogy and Family History from Public 
and Private Records and MSS.; to collect 
evidences of family descent and antiquity ; 
and to form MS. compilations for the 
Society.” Is anything known about it— 
whether any ‘‘compilations” were ever 
made ; and, if so, where they are now ? 

GrorcE F. T. SHERWOOD. 

50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, S.E. 


‘Tom Moore oF Freer Street.’ — This 
melodrama was produced at ‘* Davidge’s 
Royal Surrey Theatre” on Easter Monday, 
12 April, 1841. It is described as “ an entirely 
new, original, historical, legendary drama 
founded on the well-known facetious Local 
Story and called ‘Tom Moore of Fleet Street, 
and the Starling of the Saloup House.” In 
the first act, scene i. represented ‘ Fleet 
Street in 1760 by moonlight”; scene iv., 
“Lockyer's Old Saloup House, Fleet Street, 
an attempt will be made in this scene (so cele- 
brated for its various changes of High and 
Low Life) to depict the current events of one 
epoch of its dissoluteness, namely, Life in a 
‘Finish’ of 1670—Time, Four in the morning.” 
The confusion of dates is amusing. Pitts, of 
Seven Dials, in one of the numbers of his 
‘Droll Story-Teller,’ gave the story at some 
length ; but are there no other particulars of 
this local story ? and was the melodrama ever 
published? Any information will be ap- 
preciated. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Dummer Famity.—Is anything known of 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
tury members of this family? Have any 
persons bearing the name of Dummer ever 
claimed a peerage (now extinct) or the estates 
rtaining to the title? I shall be glad of 
information through the medium of the 
valuable columns of N. & Q.’ 

ARDINGCOURT. 


FEMALE CruciFIxes.—The patron saint of 
Bayona (a lovely place on the coast of Galicia, 
between Vigo and the mouth of the river 
Minho) is Santa Librada, whose festival 
occurs on 20 July, and whose images inside 
and outside her church represent her as 
crucified. Below the image on the fagade of 
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her church at Bayona there is this not very 
clearly expressed dedication in roman 
capitals, with points over the ¢’s :— 
D.O.M. 
B. LIBERATE GEMELISQVE SViS 
BAYONENSIBVS NOSTRIS AC 
SILAPLE NVTRICi 
ANNO DMNi. 1701. 
Is she the only female martyr who is com- 
memorated in this way by the Catholic 
Church ? E. 8S. Dopason. 


Beplics. 
PREMONSTRATENSIAN ABBEYS. 
(10 §. iv. 169.) 


TuHE following list is extracted from the 
catalogue of religious houses given in Abbot 
Gasquet’s ‘English Monastic Life, 1904, 
pp. 251-317. I have arranged the Premon- 
stratensian houses under the names of the 
counties in which their remains are to be 
found. 

Bucks.—Lavenden, abb. 

Carmarthen.—Talley or Tallagh, abb. 

Derby.—Beauchief, abb. Dale, or Stanley 
Park, abb. 

Devon.—Torre, abb. 

Essex.—Bileigh-by-Maldon, abb. 

Hants.—Titchfield, abb. 

Kent.—Blackwase or Blackhouse (cell of 
Lavenden and Bradsole). Brockley or 
Brocle, West Greenwich (removed to 
Bayham). Langdon, abb. St. Rade- 
gund’s, or Bradsole, abb. (given in map 
as an abbey, but abbreviation ‘ abb.” 
omitted in catalogue). 

Lancaster.—Cokersande, abb. Hornby (cell 
of Croxton). 

Leicester.—Croxton, abb. 

Lincoln.—Barlings, abb. Hagneby, abb. 
Newhouse, abb. Tupholm, abb. 

Norfolk.—Langley, abb. Wendling, abb. 
West Dereham, abb. (where catalogue 
states there are sufticient remains to 
interest an archeologist; but under 
Dereham, West—without abbreviation 
“abb.” after it—it is signified that there 
are considerable remains extant. Were 
there two Premonstratensian houses 
there 2). 

Northants.—Sulby or Welford, abb. 

Northumberland.—Alnwick, abb. Blanch- 
land, abb. 

Notts.—Brodholm, nunnery. Welbeck, abb. 

Suffolk.—Leystone, abb. 

Sussex.— oy or Bayham, abb. Dure- 
ford, abb. Otteham-in-Hailsham (trans. 


to Bayham). 


Westmoreland.—Shapp or Hepp, abb. 

Worcester.—Hales Owen, abb. Dodford (cell 
of ditto). 

Yorks.—St. Agatha’s or Easby, abb. Cover- 
ham, abb. Egleston (abb. in catalogue, 
priory in map). Swainby (trans. to 
Coverham). A. R. Baytey. 


A list of establishments of the Premonstra- 
tensians, or White Canons, is given by Mr. 
Blaauw in Suss. Arch. Coll. (viii. 42-44), along 
with some interesting remarks on the order, 
based apparently on Sloane MS. 4934 
(pp. 10, 5-11). The following more complete 
list is taken from Godwin’s ‘ English Archeeo- 
logist’s Handbook’ —the additions within 
parentheses being respectively the date of 
foundation, the name of the founder, and the 
estimated revenue at the Dissolution. 
Alnwick Abbey, Northumberland. (1147, 

Eustace Fitz John, 1941. 7s.) 

Barlings Abbey, Lincolnshire. (1154, Ralph 
de Haya, 307/. 16s. 6d.) 

Beauchef Abbey, Derbyshire. (1183, Robert 
Fitz Ranulph, 157/. 10s. 2d.) 

Beigham or Bayham Abbey, Sussex. (About 
1200, Robert de Turneham or Thornham, 
152/, 19s. 4d.) 

Bileigh Abbey (near Maldon), Essex. (1180, 
Robert de Mantell, 1967. 6s. 5d.) 

Blanchland Abbey, Northumberland. (1175, 
Walter de Bolbec, 44/. 9s. 1d.) 

Brodholm Nunnery, Notts. (Zemp. Stephen, 
Agnes de Camville, 162. 5s. 2d.) 

Cokersand Abbey, Lancashire. (1196, Ralph 
de Meschines, 282/. 7s. 7d. or, according 
to Speed, 228/. 5s. 4d.) 

Coverham Abbey, Yorkshire.  (Zemp. 
Henry IL. Hellewise, daughter of 
Ranulph de Glanville, 2077. 14s. 8d.) 

Croxton Abbey, Leicestershire. (1162, Wil- 
liam Porcarius de Linus, 458/. 19s. 11d.) 

Dereham (West) Abbey, Norfolk. (1188, 
Hubert Walter, Dean of York, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
2521. 12s. 11d.) 

Dodford Cell, Worcestershire. (A cell to 
Hales Owen.) 

Dureford Abbey, Sussex. (1165, Henry de 
Hoese, 108/. 13s. 9d.) 

Egleston Abbey, Yorkshire. (1189, Ralph de 
Multon, 362. 8s. 3d.) 

Hagneby Abbey, Lincolnshire. (1175, Her- 
bert de Orreby, 98/. 7s. 4d.) 

Hales Owen Abbey, Shropshire. (1215, Peter 
de Rupibus, Bishop of Winchester, 
3377. 15s. 6d.) 

Home Lacy or Hamm Abbey, Herefordshire 
(Zemp. Henry IIL, Wm. Fitz Wain.) 
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Horneby Abbey, Lancashire. (Subordinate 
to Minty founded before 1200 by an 
ancestor of the Lords of Monteagle.) 

Irford Nunnery, Lincolnshire. (......Ralph 
de Albany, 14/.) 

Kalenda or Kaylend Abbey, Northants. (? A 
cell in parish of Cottesbrook.) 

Langdon Abbey, Kent. (1212, William 
D’Auberville, 567. 6s. 9:7.) 

cm 4 Abbey, Norfolk. (1198, Robert Fitz 

oger Helke, 128/. 19s. 9d.) 

Lavendon Abbey, Bucks. (Z'emp. Henry 
John de Bidun, 79/. 13s. 8d. ; Speed gives 
911. 8s. 34d.) 

Le Dale or De Parco Stanley Abbey, 
Derbyshire. (1204, William Fitz Ralph, 
1442, 12s.) 

Leystone Abbey, Suffolk. (1183, Ranulph de 
Glanville, 1817. 17s. 1d.) 

Newbowe Abbey, Lincolnshire. (...... Richard 
Malbyse, 115/. 11s. 8d.) 

Newhouse or Newsham Abbey, Lincolnshire. 
(1148, Peter de Gousel or Gousla, 
991. 2s. 10d. ; Speed, 1147. 1s. 4d.) 

St. Agatha Easby Abbey, Yorkshire. (1152, 
Roald “le Ennasse,” Constable of Rich- 
mond Castle, 1117. 17s. 11d.) 

St. Radegund or Bradsole Abbey, Kent. 
(1191, King Richard I., 1427. 8s. 9d.) 

i or Hipp Abbey, Westmoreland. (1150, 

homas Fitz Gospatrick, 1662. 10s. 6d.) 

Sulby Abbey, Northants. (1155, Robert de 
Querceto or de Chesney, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, 305/. 8s. 5d.) 

Titchfield Abbey, Hants. (1231, Peter 
de Rupibus, Bishop of Winchester, 
2801. 19s. 10.1.) 

Torr Abbey, Devonshire. (1196, William de 
Briwere, 396/. Os. 11d.) 

Tupholme Abbey, Lincolnshire.  (Z'emp. 
Henry II., Gilbert de Nevill, 1197. 2s. 8d.) 

Welbeck Abbey, Notts. (1153, Thomas 
de Cokeney or Thomas le Flemangh, 
2987. 4s. 8d.) 

Wendling Abbey, Norfolk. (Before 1267, 
William de Wendling, 55/. 18s. 4d.) 

ALFRED T, Everirv. 
High Street, Portsmouth. 


Abbot Gasquet gives a chronological list 
of ancient English Premonstratensian founda- 
tions on pp. vii and viii of his ‘Collectanea 
Anglo-Premonstratensia,’ vol. i., published by 
the Royal Historical Society in 1904. 

Joun B. WarNewricut. 


There are thirty-two named in 5t® §. vii. 
390, and six in a supplemental list (p. 516). 
To these may be added Coverham, Yorkshire ; 
Halesowen, Worcestershire ; Great Parndon, 
Essex ; Dryburgh, Berwick; Blanchland, 


Northumberland ; Leiston, Suffolk ; Crowle, 
Lincolnshire, making in all forty-five. 
Everard Home CoLeMan. 


The following list is given in Mackenzie 
Walcott’s ‘ Minsters and Abbey Ruins of the 
United Kingdom’ (1860): William II., 2; 
Stephen, 5; Henry II., 16; Richard L, 8; 
John, 3; Henry III., 3; total, 37. 

W. B. H. 


By the kindness of my friend and fellow- 
contributor Mr. R. C. Bostock, of Ramsgate, 
I have been enabled to see the following 
booklet, which is most helpful: “A Sketch 
of the Premonstratensian Order and their 
Houses in Great Britain and _ Ireland. 
London, Burns & Oates, Portman Street, 
1878.” T. Cann Hugues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

(Our readers will, we think, be grateful for the 
double alphabetical arrangement. Mr. ROLAND 
Austin, Mr. W. E. A. Axon, Mr. J. HoLpen 
MacMicuar.L, Mr. J. A. RANDOLPH, St. SWITHIN, 
and the Rev. C. 8. Warp are also thanked for 
replies. ] 


“ JIGGERY - POKERY” (10% §. iv. 166).— 
** Jigger” was formerly used in Scotland to 
denote a secret still, and “poke” a bag or 
sack (“To buy a pig in a poke”). I can 
remember an old Scotch lady who constantly 
used a somewhat similar word to express a 
sly or underhand proceeding ; but she called 
it “jewkery-pawkery.” 

ConsTANCE RUSSELL, 

Swallowfield. 


“ HICKERY - PUCKERY” (10% §. iv. 87).— 
‘*Puckery-hickery” and hickery-puckery ” 
are merely local or personal variations of the 
slang term ‘hokery-pokery,” which is a 
descriptive form of the conjurer’s “hocus 
pocus,” whose derivation is doubtless known 
to your correspondents. FRANK PENNY. 


GytHa, Motuer or Harotp II. (10S. iv. 
168).—She was sister to Earl Ulf (son-in-law 
to Cnut), and was married to Godwine about 
1019. He died in 1053. When Harold fell at 
Senlac she was denied his body, though she 
offered its weight in gold. She then retired 
to Exeter, which the Conqueror took the 
next year. For a time she found refuge on 
the Steep Holm in the Bristol Channel, and 
afterwards went thence over sea to St. Omer’s 
(‘A.-S. Chron.,’ 1067). The date of her death 
is unknown. C. S. Warp. 


I do not think the date of her death is 
known. Freeman’s ‘ Norman Conquest’ 
would, I suppose, give all that is known and 
would refer to the sources of inspiration for 
any statement made concerning her. She 


ws 
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was the sister of Ulf, the most powerful of 
the Danish earls, who had married his cousin 
Estrith, the sister of Cnut. A. R. Bayey. 


Has HELGA consulted ‘The Norman Con- 

uest,’ by the late Prof. Freeman, and ‘The 
Feeutetionn of England, by Sir J. H. 
Ramsay ? ArTHUR Hussey. 
Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Gudin or Godwin, Earl of Kent, son of 
Ulfnadr or Wulfnoth, a herdsman, married 
Gytha, daughter of Ulf or Ulfr,a jarl, and 
Estritha (Astrith), daughter of Svein, King 
of Denmark, his wife. Godwin's wife died 
after 1067. Harold, their son, was the last 
Saxon king of England. The facts about 
Gytha are too meagre for ‘D.N.B.’ to notice, 
and the chronicles give various versions as 
to her parentage. See Lappenberg's ‘ History 
of England’ and Turner’s ‘History of the 
Anglo-Saxons.’ JouN RaDcuiFFE. 


Oscar Witpe’s ‘De Prorunpts’ iv. 
168).—The German translation of this book 
which is referred to by C. B. was made by 
Dr. Max Meyerfeld, and contains some letters 
to Mr. Robert Ross, with personal and family 
references that were not included in the 
English edition published by Mr. Methuen 
shortly afterwards. Dr. Meyerfeld also pro- 
duced a German translation of Wilde’s play 
‘The Duchess of Padua, which has never 
been issued in English, though its approach- 
ing publication was announced by Messrs. 
Elkin Mathews & John Lane so long ago 
as 1894. Some ‘Notes for a Bibliography of 
Oscar Wilde,’ by W. R., in which Bc of 
Dr. Meyerfeld's translations was included, 
were published in Books and Book-Plates : 
The Book-Lover’s Magazine (Edinburgh, Otto 
Schulze & Co.), vol. v. pp. 170-83. This 
‘Bibliography’ was announced as ‘‘ merely 
tentative,” and, while very useful on the 
whole, there are a few faults of omission and 
commission in it. The former are of the 
slightest importance, such as the failure to 
record that seventy-five copies of ‘The Happy 
Prince,’ 1888, were issued on large paper with 
the plates in two states, and each copy signed 
by author and publisher, and also that fifty 
copies of ‘De Profundis,’ 1905, were issued 
on Japanese vellum. Amongst the latter is 
the attribution to Wilde of a book in which 
he had no share—a translation of Barbey 
d’Aurevilly’s ‘Ce Qui Ne Meurt Pas,’ under 
the title of ‘What Never Dies.’ Your corre- 
spondent will find from a letter by Mr. Robert 
Ross, published in Zhe Daily Chronicle for 
7 February, that with the exception of two 
letters on prison life contributed to that 


journal, and ‘The Ballad of Reading Gaol,’ 


Wilde wrote nothing after his release from 
prison. I may add that an advertisement in 
The Publishers’ Circular will probably pro- 
cure for C. B. a copy of Dr. Meyerfeld’s 
translation of ‘ De Profundis.’ 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


The English edition of ‘De Profundis,’ 
published by Messrs. Methuen on 23 Feb- 
ruary last, was edited by Mr. Robert Ross, 
to whom the original MS. was entrusted by 
Mr. Wilde. Mr. Ross exercised his discretion 
as to what portions should be published, and 
the German translation was not issued till 
some weeks afterwards. Asterisks in several 
places in the English edition indicate that 
omissions have been made—e.y., pp. 11, 13, 
15, 19, 20, &e. A short memoir of Mr. Wilde, 
to be published at the Holywell Press, Ox- 
ford, very shortly, will contain a complete 
list of his published writings, and a full 
bibliography is in course of preparation. 

Sruart Mason. 

Oxford. 


The German edition was issued before the 
English, and it contains a large number of 
assages, names, &c., not to be found in the 
nglish edition. I have before me a marked 
copy of the German translation, in which 
every word is indicated in aa that is not 
to be found in the English edition, and the 
whole of the omissions in the latter total up 
to about sixty pages of print of the size of 
the English issue. I may add that the 
German edition has been long out of print. 
E. MENKEN. 
£0, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


- Stacks (10% §. iv. 128).—In 
Grainge’s ‘Vale of Mowbray’ appears the 
following statement concerning Arden Hall : 

‘*The only relics of the priory remaining, are a 
chimney, probably that of the kitchen, which yet 
retains its antique appearance, and performs the 
same part in the modern building as it did in the 
old. It is popularly said to be the title deed, by 
which the payment of 40/. a year from the owner 
of the park lands of Upsall, is secured to the lord 
of the manor of Arden ; while the chimney endures 
the claim holds good—when it ceases to exist, the 
claim becomes void. This is the common story 
told in the neighbourhood, if true it must certainly 
be ranked among singular tenures.” —P. 321. 

Sr. SwiITHIN. 


** ACADEMY OF THE Muses” (10" S. iii. 449 5 
iv. 54, 177).—There is very little resemblance 
between this name and “The Temple of the 
Muses,” applied by Lackington or his suc- 
cessors to the bookshop in Finsbury Place. 
Lhavea rough note that an “Academy for 
Young Gentlemen,” conducted in Leman 
Street about 1796, was so called ; unfortu- 
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nately I omitted to record the source of this 
information. Of more value is the rough 
draft of a circular issued by “ Messrs. 
Mensforth & Richards,” announcing their 
intention “to engage some rooms near the 
Plash Dog, Bridge Street Row, wherein an 
Academy will be opened on Monday the 2nd 
of January, 1786.” A later hand has written, 
in explanation of an asterisk placed against 
the name Richards, ‘This was the same 
person who is now Sir Richard Philipps [s¢c], 
1822”; and on the next page, against the 
address, ‘* An Academy of the Muses.” The 
following is worth quoting from the same 
circular, although not relevant to the query : 

“* Ladies and the Mathematics taught in a private 
a. No entrance money, fine money, or 
other impositions; Rods or Canes will not be used, 
in their stead will be introduced rewards and a 
knowledge of the disgrace which attend [sic] wrong 
doing, and the principal cause of using the above 
——— will be omitted, that is, Tasks out of 

chool, 


39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


ABSTEMIUS IN .Esop’s ‘ FaBies’ (10¢" S. iv. 
149).—In addition to the information giver 
in the editorial note, I can supply the 
following. Abstemius did not live 
much after 1505, date of his prefage to the 
Aurelius Victor printed in Venice. The 
*Hecatomythium’ was first printed in 1495 
in Venice with L. Vaila’s translation of some 
of sop’s fables. Other editions are Stras- 
burg, 1522; Paris, 1529; Lyon, 1534, 1544, 
1545; Heidelberg, 1610; Frankfurt, 1660. 
Other works are his ‘Annotationes Variz in 
Obscura Loca Veterum,’ and ‘Libellus de 
Compluribus Verbis Communibus, que nunc 
male appellantur deponentia,’ Venice, 1519. 
A MS. geographical work of his, ‘De Totius 
Orbis Civitatibus,’ is in the Barberini Library 
at Rome. Lupwic RosENTHAL, 

16, Hildegardstrasse, Munich. 


Was the name of Abstemius assumed by 
Lorenzo Bevilaqua in reference te the teetotal 
significance of his patronymic ? 

Sr. 


ALeck ABRAHAMS. 


[Presumably.] 


Moon Harr-curtine (10% §. iv. 29, 
116, 173).—The_ superstition which connects 
the cutting of the hair at certain phases of the 
moon with some contingent advantage to the 
shorn one is of ancient origin, and has, if I 
mistake not, been often mentioned in com- 

yaratively recent folk-lore literature. There 
ies before me a holograph letter, of most 
beautiful calligraphy, dated 8 February, 
1587, written in her twelfth year by Arabella 
Stewart to “The right honorable my very 


good lady and Grandmother the Countesse of 
Shrewsbury.” The child says :— 

“Good Lady Grandmother, I haue sent yo" LaP 
the endes of my heare, which was cutt the sixt day 
of the moone, on Saturday laste ; and with them a 
pott of gelly which my seruante made: I pray God 
you aude it good....... Yo" La’ humble and obbe- 
diente childe, ARBELLA STEWARD.” 

J. Extor HopcKIn. 


In ‘The Compleat Houswife : or, Accom- 
Gentlewoman’s Companion,’ by 
3$—— (third edition, London, 1729, p. 311), 1s 
the following :— 

“An Ointment to cause Hair to grow. Take 
two ounces of Boar’s-grease, one dram of the Ashes 
of burnt Bees, one dram of the Ashes of Southern- 
wood, one dram of the Juice of a white Lilly 
Root, one dram of Oil of sweet Almonds, and 
six drams of pure Musk: and according to Art, 
make an Ointment of these; and the day before 
the full Moon, shave the place, and anoint it every 
Day with this Ointment. It will cause Hair to 
grow where you will have it.” 

Rosert PIERPOINT. 


Pictures oF ScENES IN ‘JuLIUS 
AND ‘RoMEO AND JULIET’ (10% iv. 169).— 
If convenient, Mr. Herbert should apply 
—personally, if possible—at the Memorial 
iabeee. Stratford-upon-Avon, where he will 
probably find copies of all the graphic and 

ictorial illustrations which exist by well- 

nown artists of Shakespearian subjects. 
For a few pence an illustrated catalogue of 
the gallery there can be had. The British 
Museum Shakespeare Catalogue may 
consulted with advantage, and the Print- 
Room there too. The Birmingham Reference 
Library possesses a large number of Shake- 
spearian illustrations, as well as the Lenox 
Library at New York. Wn. JAGGARD. 


James Northcote painted a picture of 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ Act V. sc. iii., of which 
I have an engraving by P. Simon. 

Lupwic RosENTHAL. 

Hildegardstrasse, 16, Munich. 


R. Westall, R A., painted ‘ Brutus and the 
Ghost of Cesar.’ 

John Opie, Jas. Northcote, and William 
Miller painted scenes from ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.’ ConsTANCE RuSssELL. 

Swallowfield. 


Grorce BucHanan iv. 147).—" The 
Witty and Entertaining Exploits of George 
Buchanan, commonly called the King’s Fool. 
Glasgow: Printed for the booksellers” (no 
date), is the first chap-book in the three 
volumes entitled “John Cheap the Chap- 
man’s Library: The Scottish Chap Litera- 
ture of Last Century, classified. ith Life 
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of Dougal Graham. Glasgow: Robert Lind- 
say, Street. 1877.” 
o not find the story alluded to by 

W. B. in this edition of the chap-book, unless 
it be that about the French king’s puzzling 
letter saying, ‘Will I come? Will I come? 
Will I come?” The last but one of the 
chap-books in the first volume of ‘John 
Cheap’ is ‘Grinning Made Easy,’ on p. 8 of 
which is an anecdote about Buchanan, when 
he was tutor to James L., giving ‘‘ his most 
sacred majesty a flogging.” This story is 
told more fully in ‘ _ let Biographical 
Dictionary.’ The following story appears in 
‘The Scotch Haggis’ (Edinburgh, 1822), p. 66: 

** Buchanan, when travelling in Italy, owing to 
the freeness of his writings, was suspected of heresy, 
and taken hold of by the inquisition. By writing 
this distich to his Holiness the Pope, he was 
released. 
Laus tua, non tua fratus, virtus non copia rerum, 
Scandere te fecit hoc decus eximium. 

Thus Englished : 

Thy praise, not fraud ; thy virtue, not thy store, 
Made thee to climb that height which we adore. 

Being out of the Pope’s jurisdiction, he sent to his 
Holiness, and desired, according to his true nean- 
ing, to read the same verses backwards—thus : 
Eximium decus hoc fecit te scandere rerum, 
Copia, non virtus, fratus tua, non tua laus. 

Englished : 

The height which we adore, what made thee climb? 
Not virtue, not thy worth, rather thy crime.” 
“Fratus” is evidently a misprint for sraus. 

Is it not probable that there were two 
George Buchanans, one the historian, the 
other the jester, and that some of the jokes 
of the latter were foisted on the former? 
Many of the stories in the chap-book could 
not, one would think, have ever been sup- 
pas to have anything to do with the George 

uchanan. Rosert Prerpornt. 


Rev. Hitt (10 §. ii. 427, 490).— 
At the first of these references I craved in- 
formation concerning this once well-known 
leader in the Chartist movement, and at the 
second I received a useful item. But in 
the meantime there had come direct to my 
address from another of your readers a mass 
of biographical information enabling me to 
compile the article ‘The Rev. William Hill: 
New-Churchman and Chartist,’ which occu- 
pies the first place in the number of Zhe 
New-Church Magazine for July. To you and 
to your two contributors I render hearty 
thanks. CHARLES HIGHAM. 


RoBeRTSON OF SrRUAN (10% §. iv. 150).— 
Some time ago in a weekly newspaper I 
noticed a reply to a query about James, 
fourth son of Robert jhoke 


rtson, tenth Baron 


of Strowan, in which the information as 
recorded in Douglas’s ‘ Baronage’ was given, 
and the following question asked: “ Was 
Willian Robertson, who married Helen Millar 
at Ferryport-on-Craig in 1650, not a son of 
this James?” This has, sofar as I am aware, 
neither been confirmed nor contradicted. 
James is said to have settled in Forfarshir 

but where I have been unable to trace, an 

am doubtful if he ever had any connexion 
with this county. I trust PERTHSHIRE’S 
query will elicit some definite information 
about this member of one of the most im- 
portant Scottish families. YARROW. 


Tue War Orrice IN Fiction (10% §. iv. 
127).—One such allusion as is sought may be 
found in Jane Austen’s ‘Pride and Prejudice’ 
(chap. xlii.), where it is recorded that 
“Elizabeth [Bennet] hoped that by the following 
Christmas [Kitty] might be so tolerably reasonable 
as not to mention an officer above once a day, 
unless, by some cruel and malicious arrangement 
at the War Office, another regiment should be 


quartered in Meryton.” 
F. Rossins. 


Bensow (10 §. ii. 29, 111).—Some _par- 
ticulars of the descendants of Admiral John 
Benbow might be obtained from his_will. 
It is in the P.C.C. and registered 47 Degg. 
The following three Chancery suits should 
throw some light on this family—Series 
1714-58, Benbow v. Benbow, bundle 1360 ; 
Benbow v. Benbow, bundle 1201 ; Shephe 
v. Benbow, bundle 1208. 

GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, 8.W. 


OrtcinaL Recisters Soucnt (10 iv. 
167).—All the documents stored in St. Mary’s 
Tower at York were destroyed at the siege 
of York in the seventeenth century. Copies 
of many of these documents will be found in 
vol. vii. of the Dodsworth MSS. in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford. 

The register of William Green- 
field is in the office of Mr. H. A. Hudson, the 
Archbishop’s registrar, at York. 

W. Brown, 
Hon. Sec. Yorkshire Archeological Society. 

Whitehouse, Northallerton. 


GARIBALDI: ORIGIN OF THE NAME (10% §, 
iv. 67, 132).—The Garibaldi are a very ancient 
Ligurian family. The first who used the 
name would seem to have been Garibald, 
Duke of Bavaria, a.p. 584. From him 
descended Grimaldus, King of Lombardy, 
A.D. 673. His son was Garibaldus. Then the 
name disappears. But it is early found 
among the nobles of Genoa, and at the insti- 
tution of the ‘Liber Aureus, in 1528, its 
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members are recorded as of the ancient 
nobility. From 1528 to 1751 the successive 
generations of the Garibaldi are recorded in 
the ‘Libro d’ Oro’; and the last name but 
one there entered is Joseph Garibaldi, born 
1792, probably an ancestor of the dictator. 
In 1685 Jeannetia Garibaldi was one of the 
four senators who accompanied the Doge of 
Genoa to Versailles, after Louis XIV. had 
nearly destroyed Genova la Superba by 
bombs, to apologize to the ruthless tyrant. 
See Zhe Standard, 29 September, 1860. 

The famous ‘Golden Book’ of Genoa has 
never been printed; but as I possess one of 
the very few MS. copies of it, I transcribe 
the entries of the Garibaldi family. The 
names occur on leaf 172, and are placed one 
under another. D J 


[We have forwarded the transcript to Mr. Hers.] 


(10% §. iv. 89).—It may 
be well to remember, in connexion with this 
question, Milton’s testimony that 

Every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
*L’Allegro,’ 67-8. 
I may also profitably note the annexed 
assage from the preface of the ‘ Townleey 
fysteries, published by the Surtees Society 
(p. xv), which mysteries contain references 
and expressions that aftiliate them to the 
neighbourhood of Wakefield, in Yorkshire :— 

**When the two Shepherds appoint to meet the 

lace which they appoint is ‘the crokyd thorn.’ 
Now though it cannot, perhaps, be shown that 
there was any place or tree then precisely so 
denominated, yet it can be shown that at no great 
distance from Horbury there was at that time a 
remarkable thorn tree which was known by the 
name of the Shepherd’s Thorn. It stood in Mappie- 
well, near the borders of the two manors of Notton 
and Darton. A Jury in the 20th of Edward IV., 
on a question between James Strangeways of 
Harlsey and the Prior of Bretton, found that the 
Shepherd’s Thorn ‘was in Darton’: and in the 
time of Charles L, one John Webster, of Kex- 
borough, then aged 77, deposed that the inhabitants 
of Mapplewell and Darton had been accustomed to 
turn their sheep on the moor at all times, and that 
it extended southward to a place called ‘The 
Shepherd's Thorn,’ where a thorn tree stood.” 

Sr. 


Georce III.’s Daucuters (10 §. iv. 167). 
—Much information on their public and 
private life can be obtained from the ‘ Diary 
and Letters of Madame D’Arblay,’ who held 
the position of Second Keeper of Robes to 
the Queen from July, 1786, to July, 1791. 


Everarp HomME CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


See ‘George the Third, his Court, and 
Family,’ 2 vols. London, Colburn, 1820, 


ublished anonymously, but attributed to 
ohn Galt. It contains well-executed stipple 
portraits of all the king’s ean ~~ 


See ‘Memoirs of George III.,’ by R. Huish, 
pp. 666-7 (London, 1821), for details of the 
illness and death of the Princess Amelia, 
1783-1810, and for the “pretty plaintive 
lines” by her, quoted by Thackeray in ‘ The 
Four Georges’ as being ‘*more touching. 
than better poetry” :— 

Unthinking, idle, wild and young, 
I laughed, and danced, and talked and sung, &e. 


Wo. H. Peer. 


M. Resour will find portraits and bio- 
graphies of nearly all the daughters of 
George III. in La Belle Assemblée of 1806 
and 1808, several of the portraits being after 
the pictures of Sir W. Beechey, R.A., now 
at Buckingham Palace. W. Roperts. 


Tue ALMSMEN, WESTMINSTER ABBEY S, 
iv. 168).—Like your querist, I was for a long 
time seeking information upon this subject, 
and have only just found it in the Report 
made to the Charity Commissioners con- 
cerning the Endowed Charities within the 
Administrative County of London connected 
with the parishes of St. Margaret and 
St. John, Westminster, and ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed 25 Feb- 
ruary, 1901. The information is rather 
scanty, but we may gather that 
“King Henry the VIIth founded an Almshouse in 
the Little Almonry, for 13 poor men, to whom he 
appointed certain allowances in money, coals, and 
clothing, to be made by the Abbot of Westminster, 
with further allowances to three women, who 
dressed their meat and tended them in sickness.” 
The Report goes on to state that 


“by the charter of 2 Elizabeth, which established 
the present Chapter of Westminster, these Alms- 
men were incorporated into the collegiate church, 
and we are therefore precluded from any further 
inquiry concerning them.” 

There are still twelve pensioners supported 
from the funds of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster. These pensioners of the present 
day (who are doubtless the successors of the 
former almsmen) are appointed by royal 
warrant on the recommendation of the Dean. 
The charity is confined to old sailors and 
old soldiers, there being six of each, but no 
residential qualification is required. Each 
pensioner receives 12/. 17s. per annum, and a 
purple or violet gown every two years ; but 
I believe gowns are in future only to be given 
when the previous one is too shabby to be 
worn. This garment has long hanging loose 
sleeves ; upon the left one is placed the Tudor 
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badge of the rose and crown in solid silver. 
I am informed that Canon Hensley Henson 
has stated that these badges are not im- 
probably the original ones; if this should 
not be the case, they are undoubtedly of very 
ancient make, massive, and of much interest. 
The pensioners are required (if in good health) 
to attend divine service at the Abbey on 
Sunday morning and afternoon, excepting 
on two Sundays in the year. They are further 
expected and enjoined, as part of their 
duties, to be present at any State cere- 
monials there. They have also to assist in 
conducting the Dean into the Abbey upon 
various occasions when it may be ordered for 
them to do so. 

It may be stated that the almshouses in 
the Little Almonry were taken down between 
fifty and sixty years ago, under an Act of 
Parliament for improving the City of West- 
minster, one of the first actions of the West- 
minster Improvement Commissioners being 
the formation of Victoria Street, the line of 
which was through the Almonry and a large 
number of equally insanitary and ill-favoured 
courts and alleys, which were thereby blotted 
out of existence. W. E. Hartanp-OXLey. 


Henry VIL, early in his reign, erected an 
almshouse north of the Almonry, close to the 
west end of the Abbey, near the Gate House, 
and endowed it for thirteen almsmen, whose 
blue-gowned successors may still be seen at 
the Abbey services, though the almshouse 
was destroyed long ago, and the pensioners 
no longer live in the precincts. ‘‘ Near unto 
this house westward,” says Stowe, 

““was an old chappell of St. Anne, over against 
the which the Lady Margaret, mother to King 


Henry VII., erected an almeshouse for poore women. | 


weanee The place wherein this chappell and almeshouse 
standeth was called the Elemosinary or Almonry, 
now coruptly the Ambry, for the almes of the 
Abbey were there distributed to the poore.” 


A. R. Baytey. 


The following extract from Seymour’s 
‘Survey of London and Westminster,’ 1735, 
vii. 499, may be what Miss LAVENDER 
requires :— 

**Queen Mary brought in the Monks again, with 
an Abbot named Feckenham, to the Monastery of 
‘St. Peter, Westminster, who not long after being 
expulsed by Act of Parliament, Queen Elizabeth 
converted it into a Collegiate Church in 1560. For 
there she ordained a Dean, twelve Prebendaries, 
&c., and twelve Poor soldiers.” 

Walford’s ‘Old and New London,’ viii. 
404, gives it as twelve almsmen. 

JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


_ AurHors or Quorations WANTED (10% S. 
iv. 168, 197).—The duet Mr. Pickrorp quotes 


was composed (music and, I think, words 
also) by James Corfe. I do not recognize the 
fourth and fifth lines. I always heard them 
sung— 

What arts might he know, 

What acts might he do, 

And all without hurry or care. 
And so it reads in the only book which con- 
tains it, printed in 1795. Here is the rest of 
it, if I rightly remember :— 

But we that have but span-long life 

The thicker must lay on the pleasure ; 

And since Time will not stay, 

We’ll add the night unto the day; 

Thus, thus we ’ll fill the measure. 


ALDENHAM. 


Izarp (10 §. iv. 47).—The name of Ralph 
Izard is familiar to students of American 
revolutionary history. He was born near 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1742. His 
grandfather was one of the founders of that 
colony. Ralph inherited a large estate, and 
was educated in England, as stated in the 
query. After graduating at Cambridge he 
went to London, where he associated with 
Burke and other distinguished men. In 1774 
he went to France, and in December, 1776, 
the Amerizan Congress appointed him a 
Commissioner to the Court of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. He spent his time, how- 
ever, at Paris, and severely censured the 
negotiations of Franklin and other American 
agents. Izard returned to America in 1780, 
was a delegate to the Continental Congress 
in 1782, and a senator from South Carolina 
from 1789 to 1795. He was a man of con- 
siderable ability and eloquence, but his native 

ride and hasty temper marred his success. 
He died near Charleston in 1804. His ‘Cor- 
respondence from 1774 to 1784’ was published, 
with a brief memoir by his daughter, at 
Boston in 1844. His son George entered the 
army, and became a major-general in the 
war of 1812. George’s son James was also a 
soldier, and was killed in a war with the 
Seminole Indians in Florida in 1836. Other 
members of the family held public positions. 
I do not know the career of Walter Izard. 

J. P. Lamperton. 

Philadelphia. 


DARWINIAN CHAIN OF ARGUMENT (10 §. 
iv. 169).—Darwin, aided by Col. Newman, 
connects clover with cats in the third chapter 
of ‘The Origin of Species’ (pp. 57, 58, sixth 
edition) :— 

**We may infer as highly probable that if the 
whole genus of humble-bee became extinct or very 
rare in England, the heartsease and red clover 
would become very rare or wholly disappear. The 
number of humble-bees in any district depends in a 
great measure on the number of field mice, which 
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destroy their combs and nests...... Now the number 
of mice is largely dependent, as every one knows, 
on the number of cats; and Col. Newman says, 
‘Near villages and small towns I have found the 
nests of humble-bees more numerous than else- 
where, which I attribute to the number of cats 
that destroy the mice.’ Hence it is quite credible 
that the presence of a feline animal in large num- 
bers in a district might determine, through the 
intervention first of mice and then of bees, the 
frequency of certain flowers in that district!” 
St. SwitHIN. 


Battap: SpanisH Lapy’s Love FoR AN 
(10% §. iv. 107, 153), — In 
addition to the information given at the last 
reference I may refer your correspondent to 
the note contained in vol. ii. p. 247 of Percy’s 
*Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,’ ed. by 
Mr. Wheatley, 1889, which quotes at length 
the information given by my father, Charles 
Lee, a descendant of the Sir John Bolle, in a 
letter to Zhe Times of 1 May, 1846. I am 
unaware of any claimants other than those 
referred to in Mr. Wheatley’s note. If S. A. 
should not have access to the above book, I 
shall be pleased to send him a copy of the 
note in question. A. CoLL~incwoop LEE. 

Waltham Abbey. 


CricKET: PICTURES AND ENGRAVINGS (10% 
S. iv. 9, 132)—I have a cream-ware bowl, 
maker Wedgwood (name on base), and dated 
1796. The diameter is 11 in., the height 44 in. 
It was made by Wedgwood for John Durand, 
of Carshalton, Surrey, son of John Durand, 
of Woodcote, Wallington, Surrey, and by 
him presented to the then Carshalton Cricket 
Club. Mr. Durand was an enthusiast with 
regard to the game. Like many another 
cricket club, that at Carshalton fell upon 
evil days. Its headquarters used to be the 
“Greyhound Hotel,” and there its property 
was kept. The members falling into arrears 
for dinners, &c., the hotel-keeper became 
possessed of the goods of the club, the bowl 
among them. From a descendant of the 
hostess (it was a landlady), one Wayte or 
Waite, who was for many years parish clerk 
of Carshalton, my father, the late Rev. Alfred 
Barrett, D.D., obtained the bowl. This must 
have been about 1865 or 1866. Since 1887 it 
has been in my possession. The inner rim 
of the bowl (which is perfectly plain) has a 
painted border — vine-leaves, bunches of 
grapes, and tendrils in proper colours— 
between two deep chocolate bands. On the 
outside of the bowl is one group of tlowers 
and fruit, gaudy and by no means well 
executed in colour. The base of the bowl 
inside has a 6-inch medallion, in which there 
is a now unfortunately very much damaged 
representation of a game of cricket. This is 


surrounded by a wreath. A segment of the 
circle is cut off, and bears the initials J. D. 
and the date 1796. The peculiarity is that 
three-stump, and not two-stump cricket is 
represented, and it is (so I understood from 
Mr. Willett) the earliest representation of 
the modern double-wicket game known on 
a. The players wear tall hats and 
nee-breeches, and the bats are club shape. 
Two spectators, in red and blue coats, three- 
cornered hats, and silks, recline in the fore- 
ground. In my ‘Surrey: Highways, Byways, 
and Waterways’ (pp. 30 and 31), I figured 
the bowl and the medallion. Mr. Willett 
told me that there were only (1895) two 
ceramic representations of eighteenth-century 
cricket known, and that oo was one. 
C. R. B. Barrert. 
Wandsworth. 


In the early days of Zhe Illustrated London 
ews (about 1843) there were portraits of 
celebrated cricketers of those times—as Pilch, 
Box, Lillywhite, and the Mynns. There is 
also a fine coloured engraving depicting the 
‘Eleven of England’ in days when cricket 
was played in top hats. No one seems as yet 
to have referred to the famous cricket match, 
Dingley Dell against All Muggleton, in the 
‘Pickwick Papers’ (the date probably 1830), 
and to the scarce print of it inserted in 
some editions of that work. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Byways in the Classics, including ‘ Alia. By Hugh 
E. P. Platt, M.A. (Oxford, Blackwell.) 

EMBOLDENED by the success of his ‘ Alia,’ Mr. Platt 
has issued a more comprehensive little volume, for 
which a friend suggested the punning title of 
*MorfeJalia.’ It is an enchanting opuscule, which 
the scholar may carry in his pocket, and to which 
he may turn with the certainty of entertainment. 
Not easy is it to give a full idea of the treat pro- 
vided. To some extent the work is a collection of 
passages in Greek and Latin, parallel with those 
employed by moderns. As such it furnishes objects 
for the objurgation of Hlius Donatus, ‘* Pereant 
illi qui ante nos nostra dixerunt.” Sometimes a 
mere anticipation of a well-known phrase is given, 
as when 

Quand on n’a pas ce qu’on aime 

Il faut aimer ce qu'on a 
is traced, among others, to Menander and Terence, 
or ‘*Who knows or cares?” is found in the 
Ciceronian observation, ‘* Quis aut scit aut curat?” 
Sometimes we find familiar, but not too accessible 
jokes, as- 
See. ladling butter from a pair of [alternate ?] tubs, 
Stubbs butters Freeman, Freeman butters Stubbs, 


for which a species of suggestion is found in 
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Ausonius. Sometimes, again, we have humorous 
comments, as in ‘* Nemo repente fuit turpissimus,” 
“Tt takes five years to make a solicitor,” or a pun 
such as that on eyuam in a quotation from Horace 
by Lord North; see p. 60. Vollowing these come 
* Mottoes,’ one of the earliest of which for golf 
(from Virgil’s ‘ Georgics,’ ii. 129) is very droll :— 
Miscuerunt herbas et non innoxia verba. 
Modern applications of the classics are largely 
taken from parliamentary proceedings in the time 
of Pitt and Gladstone. At p. 52 are given the 
verses (imitated from The J'atler, No. 6) on Virgil's 
use—to characterize .:neas—of the words Pius,” 
Pater,” and Dux Trojanus.” (Whose are these 
lines?) Some short essays on Roman comedy and 
other subjects, which follow. are interesting and 
valuable, and the entire book is a delight. It might, 
as the author admits, be indefinitely expanded. 
Here area few specimens, which we supply :— 
You may break, you may ruin, the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will cling to it still. 
(We quote from memory.) 
Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu.—Hor., Epist. I. ii. 69-70. 

Tennyson (‘ Life,’ ii. 289) supports Mr. Platt by 
noting ‘* What a bad, hissing line is that in the 
poem on the death of Thomson : 

The year’s best sweets shall duteous rise.” 
And he is represented as saying, 

‘* What dire offence from amorous causes springs. 
* Amrus causiz springs’: horrible! I would sooner 
die than write such a line!! Trench was the 
only critic who said of my first volume, ‘What 
a singular absence of the ‘s ‘!’ 

The best-known source of quotation among lite- 
rary men is the splendid Latin Bible. Yet it is not 
available, as our columns have recently shown, ina 
decently printed English edition. What could be 
more splendid than the sentence applied to Queen 
Victoria's Jubilee Medal? ‘* Longitudo dierum in 
dextra ejus, et in sinistra gloria.” 

Mr. Platt does not give many applications of 
Greek, so we may introduce a passage from the 
‘Memoirs of my Life,’ by an author whose fame 
may outlive the most potent of parliamentarians. 
Gibbon thus prefaces a quotation in Greek from the 
twelfth of the Olympian Odes: ‘* Whatsoever may 
have been the fruits of my education, they must be 
ascribed to the fortunate banishment which placed 
me at Lausanne. I have sometimes applied to my 
own fate the verses of Pindar, which remind an 
Olympic champion that his victory was the con- 
sequence of his exile: and that at home, like a 
domestic fowl, his days might have rolled away 
inactive or inglorious.” 

Not much of Ovid has passed into current use 
among scholars; but one phrase (in ‘ Tristia,’ 1V. 
x. 51) has been very widely used: ‘* Virgilium vidi 
tantum.” Gibbon employs it of his glimpse of Vol- 
taire, Scott of the look and word he got from Burns. 

Mr. Platt has done little or nothing in the way of 
medieval allusions in Latin, yet these have given 
us Scylla and Charybdis, and ** Rome was not built 
in a day,” traced at 9" S. iv. 327. 

Mr. Platt is quite right in saying that the so- 
called ‘‘vivid present” is less used in English 
than in Latin. Our own columns have dealt with 
this idiom. It is not advisable in English, and is 
generally a sign of inexperience rather than skill. 


Carlyle has some acres of it in his ‘French Revo- 
lution,’ where it seems more forced than forcible, 
and grows very wearisome. 

In his preface Mr. Platt speaks of words whicly 
have no equivalent in Latin as throwing light on 
the history of morals. There is one word which is 
essentially Latin in its origin, but which we defy 
any scholar to translate into Latin—and that is 
* Romanticism.” 

The popular and medical mispronunciation of 
“angina” was sient by some dons of Trinity, 
Cambridge, as may be seen in the ‘ Life’ of Arch- 
bishop Benson. ‘‘Infandum, regina,” &c., seems 
to have been a favourite quotation with Fielding, 
for we have noted it three times in ‘ Tom Jones’ = 
once when a barber regrets that he is not, as of 
old, a barber-surgeon, and twice in the mouth of 
Partridge, who thinks it suitable for a discourse on 
love, and for any occasion when he sees an old 
woman, the whole race of them being mischievous. 

We think that many Johnsonian references 
to Latin besides those given deserve collection— 
e.g., this in Boswell’s book, under ‘Age 74’: “* On: 
the frame of his [Johnson’s] portrait, Mr. Beauclerk 


had inscribed 
Ingenium ingens 
Inculto latet hoc sub corpore. 


After Mr. Beauclerk’s death, when it became Mr. 
Langton’s property, he had_ the_ inscription. 
defaced. Johnson said, complacently, ‘It was 
kind of you to take it off’; aa then, after a short 
pause, added, ‘and not unkind in him to put it on.’” 

The following admirable Oxford allusion we came- 
across recently. A gentleman named Money had 
a new wife, and became daily more uxoriously fond,. 
as she was in that state in which those who love. 
their lords wish to be—to quote a Dickensian para- 

hrase. With an exquisite fineness of point which 
is almost too good, as is, according to Lamb, the quip: 
about the lady’s mantua and the gentleman’s 
Cremona violin, somebody quoted :— 


Crescit amor nummi, quantum ipsa pecunia crescite- 


The Church in Madras. By the Rev. Frank 
Penny, LL.M. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
In this handsome. accurate, and well-illustrated. 
volume the Rev. Frank Penny, an ex-chaplain of 
the Indian Service (Madras Establishment) and a 
well-known contributor to our columns, has ren-: 
dered an important service to the student of the: 
growth and development of our Indian empire. No- 
attempt is made to supply a complete history of 
religious progress in the place and period dealt 
with, nor even a full record of missionary enter-- 
prise in Southern India. His principal aim is to- 
demonstrate how ccnbiioetiond events were in- 
fluenced by the action of the East India Company: 
and its local government at Fort St. George. 
What is given consists largely of extracts from the 
dispatches of the Directors to the Government of: 
Fort St. George, with others from the replies, and 
is, accordingly, official and, in the full sense, autho- 
ritative. Mr. Penny’s work starts with the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, when the char-. 
tered Company owned no land in the East and was 
under no obligation to provide chaplains. As 
students of Hakluyt—an author to be closely fol- 
lowed by those who seek to benefit by Mr. Penny’s 
early chapters—will know, the London merchants in: 
whose hands was our early commerce with the East 
were God-fearing men, who, however disposed they 
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might be to bind up the Bible with the ledger, 
expected a strict observance of religious duty among 
their servants. In their earliest voyages, accord- 
ingly, each of their pursers was supplied with a 
Bible, in which, after a fashion then common, was 
comprised a Book of Common Prayer. In 1607 it 
was decided to employ poor priests to accompany 
their ships on the Indian voyage, and references to 
the appointment and allowance of such become 
frequent. Suratt, Ispahan, and Ajmere were the 
nlaces first visited by chaplains, who seem to have 

en generally graduates of one or other of the 
English universities, and to have preached before 
appointment a trial sermon at St. Benet, Grace- 
ehurch Street, or elsewhere. Esdras Simpson 
received in 1609 33/. 6s. 8d. yearly for three years, 
with a gratuity of 20/. for provisions at sea. Until 
1660 there was no fixed allowance. The Company 
seems to have permitted a system of espionage, and 
found its patience tried by reports of the immoral 
conduct of the chaplains. It is said that “the 
debauched carriage of divers abroad had almost 
discouraged them from sending any.” So early as 
1614 attempts are made for the conversion of the 
natives. On 22 December, 1616, an East Indian 
was christened by the name of Peter. 

The earliest record of the desire expressed by the 
factors and soldiers in Fort St. George for a chaplain 
was in 1644. In 1647 Master Isaacson, arriving from 
Suratt, was the first resident chaplain of the Com- 

yany’s earliest possession in India. Complaints are 

ord of the intrusion by the French padres of 
Roman Catholic ceremonies. Among those who 
interested themselves greatly in the religious 
welfare of English and natives was the famous 
author of ‘The Saints’ Everlasting Rest.’ In 1678 
there are complaints that Madras is ‘‘ very much 
pestered with Portuguese Popish priests.” In 
1680 St. Mary’s Church, within the walls of the 
fort, was, after some difficulties had been over- 
come, consecrated, and named. An_ interesting 
item (pp. 69-70) shows the attendance of Shaw 
{Shah] Razaat an Nnglish service, and his edification 
thereat. After this he visits the Dutch factory, 
where, after prayers, he is entertained with *‘ music 
and dancing wenches......in the very place where 
just before they had performed their devotions.” 

The building of churches at Calcutta and Bomba 
was subsequent to the erection of St. Mary’s. Such 
edifices generally came into existence with the 
consent, and sometimes with the assistance, of the 
local Government and the Company’s local otticials. 
A full account is given of the assistance rendered 
by the Company and the local (;overnment to the 
mission work that wasaccomplished by the English 
$.P.C.K. and the Germano-Danish Society of Halle 
and Copenhagen. Attention is devoted to the 
policy of the Company and the local Government 
in dealing with the Roman Catholic missions which 
were carried on by the Portuguese Capuchins and 
the French Jesuits, both of whom combiued mis- 
-sionary zeal with political ambition. Other points 
of interest are the biographies of the chaplains, the 
account of their labours, the educational work of 
-chaplains and missionaries, and the history of 
St. Mary’s Vestry. 

Mr. Penny has executed admirably an arduous 


and a delicate task. If no attempt has been made 
to do justice to his accomplishment, it is because 
such is beyond our reach, and exacts an amount of 
space we cannot concede and a species of know- 
ledge not easily obtainable. Illustrations constitute 


an re. gre and a prominent feature in a work of 
exemplary erudition, opening out a curious branch 
of Indian study. 


Hannah Logan's Courtship: a True Narrative. 
Edited by Albert Cook Myers. (Philadelphia, 
Ferris & Leach.) 

*SaLLy WisTER's JOURNAL,’ a record by a Quaker 

maiden of her experiences during the British- 

American war, a work also edited by Mr. Myers, 

introduced us to a delightful personage whom 

we associated in our aflections with Dorothy 

Osborne and other kindred spirits. So directly did 

she appeal to the public that there is little wonder 

that her discoverer has sought further in the same 
field. Bibliographically the present work, which 
also records Quaker love-making, is no way inferior 
to its predecessor. Its paper, its printing, its 
illustrations and facsimiles, are admirable, and it 
gives a pleasing insight into Quaker proceedings 
early in the eighteenth century. We are in love, 
however, with Sally Wister, and we are not with 

Hannah Logan. How much _ this signifies the 

observant reader well knows. The new work may 

be read with pleasure and advantage, but we do 
not, as in the previous instance, insist. on its 
perusal. 


Punctuation: its Principles and Practice. By T.F. 
Husband, M.A., and M. F. A. Husband, B.A. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 

Tuls serviceable and trustworthy little volume may 

be commended to general perusal, and will be 

specially useful to those disposed to study as they 
merit Dr. Foat’s comments on the same subject at 
present passing through our columns. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
se in parentheses, — 7 after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


Guards, and at them !”).— 
Have you consulted the articles at lt S. v. 396, 
425; vi. 11, 400; viii. 111, 184, 204, 275; x. 90; 
6 §. iii. G4; 7 S. xii. 3242 The Duke of Wel- 
lington’s memorandum on the subject is printed 
at the penultimate reference. One sentence runs: 
‘*What I must have said, and possibly did say, was, 
‘Stand up, Guards!’” ‘‘Must” may be a mis- 
reading of the Duke’s handwriting for might. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENASUM contains Articles on 

The FAR EAST, The PRINCIPLES of ECONOMICS. 

The SCENERY of LONDON. ZULU-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

ETUDE COMPAREE de la VERSIFICATION FRAN(AIsS et de Ja VERSIFICATION ANGLAISE. 

The PATIENT MAN. The FALL of the CARDS. The COST. The FERRYMAN, The MAN 
WHO WON. ‘The MARQUIS of PUTNEY. CAPT. SHEEN, 

TWO BOOKS on RUSSIA, CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

WITH TOGO: the Story of Seven Months’ Active Service under his Command. SHAKBSPEARE’S 
CHRISTMAS. KNOCK ata VENTURE. KAW MATERIAL. PEPYS’S DIARY. TOLSTOY. 
A PRIMER of EXPLOSIVES, OMAK KHAYYAM. REPRINTS. 

A CURIOUS DANCE ROUND a CURIOUS TREE. ‘KNOX and the REFORMATION.’ ENGLISH 
PRONUNCIATION. The DOONES of EXMOOR. ‘GARDEN CITIES in THEORY and 
PRACTICE. The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 

The WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 

The PRODIGAL SON. A PRIVY COUNCIL. An ANGEL UNAWARES, 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 

GARDEN CITIES in THEORY and PRACTICE. A BOOK on FRENCH EDUCATION. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW and the RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 

The ENGLISH LAKES PAINTED and DESCRIBED. 

NEW NOVELS :—Twisted Eglantine ; Hugh Rendal; The Lady of Lyte; The Black Barque; The Soul 
of a Villain, 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—The Poor and the Land; A Text-Book of Sociology; A History of{European 
Diplomacy ; The Labyrinth of the World ; Rachel Harvey ; The Ways of Lady Isabel ; The Bronté 
Novels; Old Tales from Rome. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS, 

HAROLD GEORGE PARSONS; The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION at CAMBRIDGE: The late Mr. 
ALBERT COHN; The DOONES of EXMOOR; ‘KNOX and the REFURMATION’; The 
HISTORY of the GRAHAMS; The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Chemical Books ; Research Notes; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Graves’s Royal Academy; Notes on the Churches of Blything Hundred; Gossip. 

MUSIC:—Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Oliver Twist ; Dr. Wake’s Patient; Mary’s Chapel Royal and her Coronation Play; Gossip. 

MISCELLANEA:—Was Jean Petit a Franciscan ? 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Notices of 


CORYAT’S CRUDITIES. SCHOOL-BOOKS 
VICTORIA HISTORY of BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN .C. FRANCIS, Athencum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all News:gents. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON 


are offering for Sale, at greatly reduced Prices, many Thousands of Second-hand Books from 
their Circulating Library. 


Important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, and all other Branches of 
General Literature. 
Valuable Remainders of Standard and other Publications, NEW AS PUBLISHED. 
Suitable for Libraries (Public and Private), Book Clubs, Institutes, Reading Societies, &c., 
School Prizes, Presents, &c. 


ALL GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE (150 PAGES) FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Orders received at 186, Strand, London, W.C., and at the Railway Bookstalls, to which Books 
are forwarded, 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
LIBRARY 


embraces all the most important Works of General Literature and other Subjects of Popular 


Interest. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS ADDED AS PUBLISHED. 


OVER 800 TOWN AND COUNTRY BOOKSTALL DEPOTS, 


TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings. Chancery Lane. B.C.; and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. Saturday, Septemler 16, 1905. 
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